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Ngew AND CHEAPER EpiTION [the Sixteenth Thousand], crown 8vo, with Portrait, 
Maps, and Thirty Illustrations, after Sketches by General Gordon, cloth, 6s. 


GENERAL GORDON’S JOURNALS at KARTOUM. 


Printed from the Original MSS. With Introduction and Notes by 
A. EGMONT HAKE. 


Demy 8vo, with Two Maps and Fifty-one Illustrations, cloth, 21s. 


TWO YEARS in the JUNGLE: the Experiences of 


a Hunter and Naturalist in InprA, CEYLON, the Matay PENINSULA, and 
BorNnzO. By WILLIAM T. HORNADAY. 


DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO THE MARQUIS OF RIPON. 


NEW INDIA; or, India in Transition. 


H. J. 8. COTTON, Bengal Civil Service. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 





By 


Large crown 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, parchment antique, 
° or cloth, 12s.; vellum, 15s, 


SPECIMENS of ENGLISH PROSE STYLE. 





From Malory to Macaulay. Selected and Annotated, with 
Essay, by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. ey ene a 


*,” Fifty Copies have been printed on Large Paper. AJl of these 
are Numbered and Signed. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, aoe pend: with Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 
clo’ 4 
COLONEL ENDERBY’S WIFE: a Novel. By 


LUCAS MALET, Author of “Mrs. Lorimer : a Sketch in Black and White.” 
Elzevir 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


Crown 8vo, with Sixty-three Illustrations, cloth, 6s. 


ANTHROPOID APES. Ky RKoserr Hartmann, 


Professor in the University of Berlin. 
(INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 


SCIENTIFIC MELIORISM and the EVOLUTION 


of HAPPINESS. By JANE HUME CLAPPERTON. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE SPRINGS of CONDUCT: 


an Essay in 
Evolution. By 0. LLOYD MORGAN. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, 9s. 


KNOWLEDGE and REALITY: a Criticism of 


3B. H. Bradley’s “‘ Principles of Logic.’””’ By BERNARD BOSANQUET, 

“ A valuable contribution to English thought.......It is full of just and penetrating 

observation, and is a worthy pendant to Mr. Bradley’s praiseworthy effort to connect 
logic more closely with living concrete thought.”— Academy. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


CIRCULATING CAPITAL: being an Inquiry into 


the Fundamental Laws of Money. ‘An Essay by AN EAST INDIA 
MERCHANT, Author of ‘‘ The Homology of Economic Justice.” 


Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


THE LIFE of a PRIG. By One. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 





AT the SIGN of the LYRE. By Avstiy Dozson. 


With Frontispiece by E. A. Abbey, and Tailpiece by A. Parsons. 
Frrra Eprrion, elzevir in cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


OLD WORLD IDYLLS. By Austin Dossoy. 


TENTH EDITION, with Portrait, 18mo, cloth extra, gilt top, Es. 


LONDON LYRICS. By Frepericx Locker, 


Crown &¥o, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


SEA LIFE SIXTY YEARS AGO: a Record of 


Adventures which Jed up to the Discovery of the Relics of the long-missin 
Papotiion communded by the Comte de la Pérouse. By Captain GEORG 


SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION, medium S8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


GLOSSARY of TERMS and PHRASES. Edited 
by Rev. H. PERCY SMITH, M.A. 


“The utility of the book is manifest; that it is done by competent hands we do 
not doubt. The reputation of the writers is sufficient guarantee, and all our examina- 
tion of the items has tended to confirm the belief. The scholarship in particular, so 
generally deficient in books of this kind, is exact.’’—Spectator. 


Demy &vo, cloth, 12s. 


AN ANGLO-INDIAN DICTIONARY: a Glossary 


of Indian Terms used in English, and of such English or other non -Indian 

Termsas have obtained special meaningsinIndia. By GEORGE CLIFFORD 

WHITWORTH, Bombay Civil Service, Fellow of the University of Bombay. 

_“ Will prove a useful book of reference to all who are in any way associated with, 
or interested in, the life and labours of the English in India.’’—St, James’s Gazette. 


Vols. I. to IV., 30s. each volume, 


DURUY’S HISTORY of ROME and the ROMAN | 


PEOPLE, Edited by Professor MAHAFFY. With numerous Illustrations. | 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE AGRICOLA of TACITUS: a Translation. 
“Weh t ple: i 1 i t lati f rdinary = | 
is readable and spirited ; and, which is more, has a distinct character.» deademy. 


“ A thoroughly readable English work....... Students may derive from this work 
many valuable lessons in the difficult art of translation.” —Saturday Review. 


A DANISH PARSONAGE. By An Anater. 


“ A pleasant little volume......with a spice of patriotism which is not unweleome 
even when it takes the form of slightly unfavourable criticism of English ways in 
comparison with those of Denmark.” — Academy, 

* There is in it real brightness, depth, an’ force.’’ —Spectator. 

“ A very bright and charming little tale.””— Guardian. 


Crown 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, 5s. 


T r * x 7 
NUMANTIA: a Tragedy. By Micuet pr Cervantes 
SAAVEDRA. Translated from the Spanish, with Introduction and Notes, 
by JAMES Y. GIBSON, Translator of ** The Journey to Parnassus.” 

** It is improbable that we shall ever see a better representation in English verse 
of the mechanical structure of the Spanish play than Mr. Gibson here gives us....... 
He has done his work most admirably.””— Academy. 

“The numerous admirers of the genius of Cervantes owe much to Mr. Gibson for 
his fine version of this heroic drama. He has rendered it in verse both spirited and 
vigorous, of which it is not too much to say that it conveys a perfect idea of the 
original.””—Morning Post. . 


SxconpD EpITIoN, Revised and Corrected, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


BEOWULF: an Old English Poem. Translated 


into Modern Rhymes. By Lieutenant-Colonel H. W. LUMSDEN. 
**Colonel Lumsden has certainly succeeded in producing a readable and most 
agreeable version of this interesting monument of our language.” — Athenaeum. 
** We cordially commend the book, and assure our readers that in adding it to 
their literary stores they are indeed acquiring that which will give them pleasure 
and be of permanent value.”—Reliquary. 


2 vols., large crown 8vo, parchment, bevelled boards, printed on 
hand-made paper, 21s. 


TASSO’S JERUSALEM DELIVERED. Translated 
into English Verse by Sir JOHN KINGSTON JAMES, Bart., M.A. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. éd. 


ONNALINDA: a Romance. By J. H. McNavuauron. 


*T have read ‘ Onnalinda’ with attention and pleasure, and without stopping till 
I had finished pte Right a hy y= = Saas - 
** There is lite and beauty in it, which I have much enjoyed. 
— . : The Right Hon, JoHN Bricut, M.P. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

'URIEL ACOSTA. In Three Acts. From the 

| German of GUTZKOW. By HENRY SPICER, Author of “ Otho’s Death 
— Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


GATHERED LEAVES. By Enis. 


| “* An interesting selection.” —Academy. ; 
j “ M: any of the translations are remarkably graceful,”—Glasgow Herald, 
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Now ready, in handsome Portfolio, 15} by 11 in. ; Copies on Whatman’s 
paper (only 225 printed), 21s. ; India l’roof Copies on large paper (only 
25 printed), 42s. 


Bits of OLD EDINBURGH. Drawn and 


Etched by FRANK W. SimON. A Series of Ten Etchings, with 
Brief Descriptions. 


Edinburgh ; GEO. P. JOHNSTON, 33, George-street, 








Now ready. VERY INTERESTING 


ATALOGUE (No. XIX.) of CURIOUS, 


OLD, and RAKE BOORS in all Class’s. Post-free on application. 
Edinburgh ;: GEO. P. JOHNSTON, 33, George-street. 





Just ready. 


LBERT JACKSON’S CATALOGUE 


(No. 26), containing an Intcresting and Valuxble Collection of 
BOOKS relating to the Drama, Theatrical Books, Sporting, Shakespesreana, 
&e. Si pp. Gratis and post-tree.—224, Great Portland-street, London, W. 
—Books and Prints Bought and Sold. 





QURPLUS BOOKS. — Superintendent of 


Subtrban Sunday School starting a Lending Library begs for 
OFFERS of BOOKS. Would fetch or pay carriage.—Kindly send list or 
appointment to Mr, SLATER, 28, New Bridge-street, City. 


r['0. PUBLIC and FREE LIBRARIES.— 


Send List of Books wanting to be filled up to G. SOMERVILLE, 
77, Brailsford-road, Brixton, $.W. 
ANTED, BOOKBUYERS, more es- 
pecially for DICKENS and CRUIKSUANK.—Apply to GEORGE 
SOMERVILLE, 77, Bra lstord-road, Brixton, S.w. 


Al - 

Now READY, A CATALOGUE (No. 35, 

New Serics, 68 pp.) of a large and carefully selected ollection of 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS, Ancient and Modern, incladin= valuable Works 
on Architecture, Antiquities, the Fine Arts, Travels, His ory, Ileraldry, 
Numismatics, Geology—an especially large Scries of scarce Topographical 
Works—First Editious of Popular Authors, &c., the whole in first-cla-s 
library condition, Post-free on receipt of three penny stamps.— Ll. 
SOIHERAN & CO., 49, Cross-street, Manchester, 


VOR SALE or PARTNERSHIP.—A small 


LITERARY PROPERTY, well established, and only requiring some 
additional capital to develop into an assured success.—Address, EDITOR. 
care of Percy Collins, Esq., 27, Chane ry-lane. : 


N M.A. Cambridge, and B.Sc. Lond., both 


experienced teachers, PREPAKE CANDIDATES for MATRICULA- 
TION at Loudon, Pre iminary Legal and Medical, and Sandburst.—W, DR. 


No. 8, Park-street, N, W, 

CORRESPONDENCE and CULTURE 
CLASSES. —History, Li , French, F >, 3 

Certificates. Prizes. —K., Br. Belton. Gaviloaecet ane ee ” 


To PUBLISHERS, EDITORS, and 


AUTHORS.—A GENTLEWOMAN, with soventeen years’ experi 
in a Newspaper Office, desires LI TERARY EMPLOYMENT Soseteenes. 
— accustomed to organisation and supervision of work, Press 
— . Proof-Reading, Index Compilation, &e.—R., 59, King Henry’s- 
road, 



































: | YEN to TWO THOUSAND FACSIMILE 
Jet-Black COPIE3 of CIRCULAR, Drawi i 

#n hoir), by a New Machine, pap Besse of subtity onl oni an 

end safe by pircels post for 21s, from A, CLARK 4, High-street, Bridgnorth, 


BY PERMISSION OF THE MANAGERS OF THE ROYAL 
INSTITUTION. 


GYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


GENERAL MEETING, ROYAL INSTITUTION, ALBEMARLE STREET, 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 28TH, 3 P.M. 
Cc. T. NEWTON, Esq, C.B , Vice-President, in the Chair. 
Lecture—* NAUCRATIS,” Mr. FLINDER3S PETRIE, WEDNESDAY, 
CCTOBER 23TH, 9 P.M. 
Lecture—"‘ GOSHEN,” M, .NAVILLE, THURSDAY, OcToBER 29TH, 
9 P.M, 


AMELIA B, EDWARBS 
RtGiInaLD STUART POOLE 


For Tickets apply by letter to R, 8, POOLE, British Museum, 
[HE OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER 


The PROFESSORSHIP of PHYSIOLOGY has become Vac nt through the 
resignation of Professor Gamgee, Candidates for the Chair are invited to 
forward APPLICATIONS aud Testimoniais, addressed to the COUNCIL of 
the COLI EGE, under cover to the Kegistrar, not later than MONDAY, the 
$TH NOVEMBER NEXT. 

Information concerning the terms and conditions of the appointment will 
we forwarded oa application to Dr. GREENWOOD, Principal of the College. 

HENRY WM. HOLDER, M.A., Registrar. 


ME: WALTER BACHE’S PIANOFORTE 


RECITAL (Sixteenth Season), MONDAY, CCTOBER 26TH, at half- 
past 3, ST. JAMES’S HALL.—Stalls, 5s.; balcony, 3s.; admission, Is. 


MM: WALTER BACHE’S RECITAL, 


OCTOBER 26TH.—Miscellaneous Programme: Bach, Beethoven, 
Liszt, and Chopin.—Sialls, 5s.; balcony, 38.; admission, 1s. Stanley Lucas, 
Weber, & Co.; Chappell’s; and Austin’s Ticket Office, St. James’s Hall. 


CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES for 


STUVENTS preparing for Examination. A Free Library in con- 
nection.— Apply M. HEWETT, “ Cambridge Examiner” Office, 409, Oxford- 
street, W. 


7, ADKIEL'S ALMANAC for 1886, the 


Year of Change. Circulation over 140,000. Contains Voice of the 
Stars, Weather Predictions, Hiercglyphic. Zadkiel foretold the Russian 
Advance in Afghanistan, the Soudan Expedition, &c. Price 6d. 


London ;: Cousins & CO., 3, Ycrk-street, Covent-garden. 


BICKERS & SON, the originators of the 


System of Cash Discounts, SUPPLY all NEW BOOKS in General 
Literature at a reduction of 3d. in the 1s., and Law and Medical at 2d. in the 
\s., for cash, 

A Choice Selection of Standard Works in calf and morocco binding, suit- 
able for the Library or for Presentation, also for School and College Prizes, 
always on hand, Orders by post carefully and promptly executed, Cata- 
logues post-free. 

1, Leicester-square, W.C. 


B OOKS BOUGHT.—To Executors, 


Solicitors, &c.—HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 36, Piccadilly, and 
136, Strand, Second-hand Booksellers, are prep 1 to PURCHASE 
LIBRARIES or smaller collections Of BOOKS, in town or country, and to 
give the utmost value in cash. Experienced valuers sent, Kemovals 
without trouvle or expense to vendors, Established 1816, 


(THE AUTHOR of many Published Writings 


(Travels, History, Poetry, Philosophy, Biogrephy, &c.) is PREPARED 
to EXECUTE OKIGINAL WOKK, COMPILATION, er TAANSLATION 
from French, German, Italian, or Swedish.—Apply, with reol name and 
address, in confidence, to MS., care of E, Slatcher, Newsagent, 2, Nine Elms, 
a S.W. Post-curds or letters giving initials only will not 

@ noticed. 


[UNBRIDGE WELLS. — WARBERRY 


HOUSE, Bishop’s Down Park.—PRIVATE TUITION,— 
A. F. J. FORD, Esq., M.A., late Scholar of King’s College, Cambriuge, 
receives TWELVE Pupils, First-cl general E ion ; special pre- 
paration for Matriculation, Scholarsaips, and other Examinations, Every 
attention paid to the health and comfort of pupils, Fees, 200 guineas, 


} Hon. Secs. 






































Now ready, price OnefShilling, demy 8vo. 
THE PEARS’ 
NE HUNDRED GUINEAS PRIZE 
ESSAYS on “THE DEPRESSION in TRADE: its Causes and 
Remedies.” With an Lutroductory Paper by Professur Leone Lbvi, P.S.A., 
F.S.5., one of the Adjudicators. 
London: (HATTO & WINDUS, Piccatilly. 


Just published, price 53. 


DOMESTIC ANNALS OF SCOTLAND. 


From the Reformation to the Rebell'on of 1745, 
By ROBERT CHAMBERS, LL.D. 
Abridged Edition. 


Edinburgh and London: W. & It. CHAMBERS. 


Ty ro 
ILLIAM TYNDALL’S FIVE BOOKS 
of MOSES, called the PENTATEUCH, printed A.D. 1530, Re- 
printed verbatim, compared with the Edition of 1534, Matthew's Bible o 
1537, Stephani Biblia of 1528, and Luther’s Das Alte Testament of 1523 
together with the Chapter Summaries and Marginal Notes from Matthew's 
Bible, the Marginal Notes of Luther, and Prolegomena, 


By J. 1. MOMBERT, D.D, 


This Edition of the First English Translation of the Pentateuch, now fo: 
the first time reprinted in separate form, is made from the copy in th: 
Lennox Library, New York 

The Edition is limited to 500 copies. 
oyal Svo, large paper, price in cloth, 31s, 6d. 
London : 8. BAGSTER & SONS, LIMITED, 15, Paternoster-row. 


MEMORY & SUCCESS. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL ART of NEVER FORGETTING. 
Wholly unlike Mnemonics, Lost Memories restored. 
The worst made good, and the best better. Any book 
learned in one reading. Speaking without notes. Pro- 
spectus, post-free, with opinions of Dr. ANDREW WILSON, 
Mr. RicHarp A. Proctor, and othere. 











Ehropshire,—N.L,—Newest TYPE-WRITER, 3 3s, complete, 


b Prot, LOISETTE, 37, New Oxrorp Stazer, LONDON. 


HARLY EDITIONS of DANTE, offered 


by BERNARD QUARITCH, 15, Piccadilly, London, 


DANTE, DIVINA COMMEDIA. Liber 


Dantis. Small folio, EDITIO PRINCEPS. Perfect, large, and 
fine copy in crimson morocco extra, gilt by Bedford, £200. 
(Jesi) Magister dericus, Verunensis, 1472. 

Three editions of Dante were printed in 1472. One at Fol gno, one at 
Mantua, and this one at Jesi, It is uncertain to which of the three the abso- 
lute priority should be assigned ; the Jesi edition, in any case, is the rarest, 
Two copies of the Foligno, and two of the Mantua edition, have appeared 
in the market during the last fifteen years ; of that now under description 
no copy (till now) bas been seen during the last seventy years, except a 
fragmentary volume which had been used to supply some of the imper- 
fectious in Lord Speucer’s copy. 

(On title) Le Terze Rime di Da>te. (On reverse) Lo ‘nferno e ‘| 
Pyrgatorio e ‘1 Paradiso di Dante Alaghieri (sic). 12mo, First Aldine 
edition, balf bound, gilt edges, £5. Venetiis, in edibus Aldi, 1502, 
The same, 12 mo., large copy in half russia, rough edges, £4 4s. 

Viudenetiis, in edibus Aldi, 1502, 


DANE col Sito, et Forma dell’ Inferno 


tratta dalla istessa descrittione del Poeta, 12mo, Woodcuts, 
Ang f Sine copy, in red morocco extra, gilt edges, with anchor on sides, 
£ 4s. 


Impresso in Vinegia nelle Case da’ Aldo & d’ Andrea di Asola suo 
suocero, 1515, 
—— «nother co». 12mo. Woodcuts. Fine and very large copy 
in old calf, gilt edges, £15 15s. 1515, 
This volume has been rebacked with surprising dexterity, but the 
original sides are still there, with gilt tooling at the corners and in the 
ceutre, The binding, as well as the book, is Aldine; very slightly orna- 
mental, but dignified and elegaut in its simplicity, - 


_______s BERNARD QUARITCH, 15, Piccadilly, London, 


y ° a 

ANTE.—Le prime quattro edizioni della 
DIVINA COMMEDIA letteralmente ristampate per cura di LORD 
VERNON (con un discorso sulle medesime di Panizz), stout folio, 20 and 
74% pp. (pub, at £7 4s.), five plates of facsimiles, half morocco, pres~nta- 

tion copy, £4, Londra, 1858, 
A beautiful and careful reprint of the four first and most important 

editions. Each page exhibits at one view the difference 8 of the four, 


ANTE.—L’INFERNO disposto in ordine 
Grammaticule e corredato di brevi DICHIARAZIONI da G. G, 
WARREN LORD VERNON, 3 vols. folio, with the photographed Portrait 
of Dante, drawn from the criginal (by Giotti) by Seymour Kirkup, and 
traced cn tue fresco before it was retouched, Portrait of Lord Veruon, 
mups, genealogical ta! les, 102 sheets of armoriv] bearings, and 112 plates, 
halt-bound, uncut, extremely rare, £25. 1858- 

As this magnificent edition was printed for presents only, and great 
care was taken that it should only be in such collections as Were least 
likely to be disp 1, it is probable that the opporiunity of securing a 
copy will seldom recur, 


BERNARD QUARIICH, 15, Piccadilly, London. 











* Put up a Picture in your room.”—LEIGH Hunt. 





THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
(Twenty doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 





SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD MASTERS, 
From the most celebrated Galleries of Europe, 


REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINTINGS, 
From the Luxembourg, the Salon, Royal Academy, &c, 


NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON. 
Now Publishing. 
Grand Autotypes of the Paintings in 
the Collection. 


PROSPECTUS AND CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION, 








FACSIMILES of TURNER'S “LIBER STUDIORUM,” with Commen- 
taries by the Rev, STUPFORD BROOKE, M.A, 


Copies of REYNOLDS, GAINSBOROUGH, LAWRENCE, and RARE WORKS 
from the PRINT-i.00M, BRITISH MUSEUM, 


Paintings, Drawings, Engravings, Photographs, &c , carefully framed. 
An Illustrated Pamphlet, ** Autotype in Kelation to Household Art,” with 
Press Notices, free per post, 


Fine-Art Catalogue, pp. 166, price Sixpence, free per post. 


__THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. _ 
MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED, 
30 to 34, NEW OXFOKD STREET, W.C ; 


281, REGENT STREET, W.; and 2, Kina STREET, 
CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 








A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF ALL THE 


NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER 
ANNUM AND UPWARD3. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


The following Catalogues postage free on application i- 

1. MUDIE’S CATALOGUE of RECENT POPULAR 
BUOKS. Greatly reduced in price. 

2, MUDIE’S CATALOGUE of BOOKS STRONGLY 
BOUND. In halt-roan, halt-persian, ur half-calt 

3, MUDIE’S CATALOGUE of SETS of POPULAR 
WORKS. Halt-bound for Public Institutions, Xe. 

1, MUDIE’S CATALOGUE of BOOKS in ORNA- 
MENTAL BINDINGS. For Presents, Prizes, 
and Private Libraries. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 











NEW OXFORD STREET, 
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JAMES NISBET & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING 


NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS. 
THE ROVER of the ANDES: a Tale of Adventure in South America. 


By R. M. BALLANTYNE, Author of “The Young Trawler,” &c. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


“ is no writer whose books are more cordially welcomed at this season than Mr. Ballantyne. ‘The 
avuraltes Andes’ shows that he has lost none of his powers of description and imagination.””— Morning Post. 


THE ISLAND QUEEN; or, Dethroned by Fire and Water. A Tale of 


the Southern Hemisphere. By R. M. BALLANTYNE. With Dlustrations. Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. 


CASSANDRA’S CASKET. By Mrs. Marshall, Author of ‘“ Silver 
Chimes,” &c. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


“i dmirable story for girls. The hopes and fears and difficulties of girls’ life are well understood and 
described by the author, an the story hase distinct and religious tendency.” —Manchester Courier. 


MICHAEL’S TREASURES; or, Choice Silver. By Mrs. Marshall: 


With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


WIDOW WINPENNY’S WATCHWORD. By J. Jackson Wray, 
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LITERATURE. 


Milton and Vondel: a Curiosity of Literature. 
By George Edmundson. (Triibner.) 


Tus curious and learned little volume is an 
amusing example of a kind of critical litera- 
ture which is likely to become more common 
as the study of the past becomes more and 
more minutely subdivided. A person of 
scholarly mind, trained perhaps in other 
sciences than that of aesthetics, becomes by 
some accident acutely interested in a single 
point of literature, one shining nodule broken 
off the rocky side of some great poet’s 
personality. He broods on this, he applies 
his glass to it and magnifies it, he puts it in 
his crucible and melts it, and at last he pro- 
duces a monograph in which it is treated as 
he has seen it under the microscope, exag- 
gerated and foreshortened, with all its 
commonplaces described as novel phenomena, 
and all its generic conditions neatly recorded 
as if they were specific. What are we to do 
with such a study, so conscientious, so 
thorough, so ingeniously supported, and yet 
80 fallacious from its want of proportion and 
relation? I confess, for my own part, that 
this excess of eager ambition outvaults itself, 
and that I, who have hitherto so specially 
maintained that Milton was cognizant of the 
Lucifer of Vondel, lay down Mr. Edmundson’s 
book with a doubt whether Milton ever heard 
of Vondel at all. 

Mr. Edmundson proves too much. He has 
got astride of his hobby-horse, and he spurs 
and lashes it till it gets wings and carries him 
into Cloud-Cuckoo-Land. He is completely 
possessed and bewitched by Vondel, and Mil- 
ton sinks to a mere plagiary of the universal 
Dutchman. Mr. Edmundson, as is the habit 
of this kind of critic, isolates his two figures 
from their age and from the rest of literary 
history. Facing one another like statues in 
the desert, the two poets stand there for him 
alone in the desolate seventeenth century ; 
and all in Milton that is in any degree like 
Vondel must thereupon have been copied 
from Vondel. He carries this so far, that 
even what is non hobby-horsical per se, as 
Sterne would say, is treated hobby-horsically 
by this critic in the intensity of his convic- 
tion; and all the finest arts of casuistry are 
summoned to support the argument. This 
enthusiasm is contagious, is bewildering ; but 
is it founded upon fact ? 

Mr. Edmundson is very severe on all who 
have preceded him in this examination. He 
cannot away with Mr. Masson, who rejects 
Vondel altogether;. but he is even more 
indignant with the late Mr. Mark Pattison 
and with myself for acknowledging him in 
alukewarm fashion. It may be well, perhaps, 
to recall to the reader what has been done up 
to the present time. No examination of the 





claims vaguely put forth for Vondel’s influ- 
ence on Milton was made until I took it in 
hand some nine years ago. I printed an 
essay—not ‘based on second-hand and un- 
sifted evidence,”” if Mr. Edmundson will for- 
give me for saying so—but which he is 
more just in describing as ‘“‘a good instance 
in point’ (it remains, by the way, 
until now the only instance in English) 
of the very mode of considering the relation 
of Vondel to Milton which Mr. Edmundson 
contemptuously repudiates. Literary con- 
troversy nowadays is carried on, as a rule, 
so good-humouredly that I was at a loss, at 
first, to understand why I, and poor Mr. Mark 
Pattison for agreeing with me, were treated 
with so much petulance. As I read on I 
understood: my offence is that I have been 
riding the same hobby-horse as Mr. Edmund- 
son, but in a much more humdrum style, and 
with another kind of saddle. All that I con- 
tested in my modest essay on the subject was 
that the Dutch poem of Lucifer in its general 
style and treatment was too much like some 
parts of Paradise Lost for the resemblance to 
be quite accidental; and I went into the 
matter tentatively, translating certain passages 
of Vondel’s poem as I went along, but anxious 
to keep on the sane and safe side, and par- 
ticularly solicitous not by any reduction of 
Vondel to our now familiar Miltonic verse or 
diction to suggest a likeness where it did 
not exist. This fidelity to my Dutch original 
is just what Mr. Edmundson objects to. He 
should be sorry, he admits, to say that my 
versions travesty Vondel; but he calls them 
burlesques, which is much the same thing. 
In making this criticism, he shows me his 
hand, and gives me an opportunity of saying 
a few words on the general question at issue. 

The originality of Milton in his two reli- 
gious epics consists to the highest degree in an 
originality of style. England, which has pro- 
duced so many splendid poets, has given birth 
to none so supreme as Milton inthe workman- 
ship and artifice of poetic style—none who, 
out of the material of language, has raised for 
himself so majestic and various a building, so 
harmonious in all its parts, so peculiar to its 
inventor in the order of its architecture. A 
poet may be almost in the very highest rank, 
and yet prefer to live, like a soldier-crab, in 
the house of someone else, or, like a caddis- 
worm, in a home built up of fragments. 
Vergil did the first of these, and Keats the 
second. But Milton’s palace is not only 
totally unlike any that preceded it, it has 
been found impossible ever since to live as he 
lived in any English house that is not like 
his. The originality of Milton’s style, then, 
being granted as his main peculiarity, the 
conventional character of much of the material 
he worked into it must none the less be ad- 
mitted. His epics were compendiums of 
what had been said and thought before him, 
certain images and fancies having become a 
kind of canon with the religious world, and 
most of all with the Protestant world. 
Various commonplaces, in illustration of 
Scripture, had by the middle of the seven- 
teenth century become general to devout 
minds, commonplaces in which something of 
the sensuous colour of the Renaissance was 
fused into the uninspired side of Biblical 
belief. The early Flemish and Tuscan artists 
had so often painted the archangels with 





Tyrian mail and azure wings, had so often 
spangled the train of cherubim with rainbows 
and starry eyes, that all this rich and florid 
imagery hung, to the popular mind, like a 
familiar embroidery round the bare history of 
Scripture. All this was common property, 
and not individual to any one religious poet, 
to Du Bartas or Giles Fletcher, to Vondel 
or Quarles. Milton came at last, and gathered 
it all up into his stately compendium of Pro- 
testant imagination. 

This being admitted, it must be seen to be 
particularly desirable for anyone who comes 
forward with a claim on Milton for images 
and ideas from any single predecessor to show 
that what he charges Milton with stealing 
could not have been brought to him legiti- 
mately from elsewhere. When the comparison 
is made with an earlier English pvet there 
can be no chance of deception, if we know 
enough of English poetry to distinguish 
between common property and an individual 
possession. But when the claimant is a 
writer using a foreign and unfamiliar tongue, 
it is particularly important, so it seems to me, 
to make the translation repeat the effect and 
style of the original. This was what I held 
up before myself in attempting to give English 
readers passages of Vondel to compare with pas- 
sagesof Milton. Ireflected that Vondel wrote 
in rhymed alexandrines, in a style of great 
volubility and irregularity, now gorgeous, 
now homely, dragging the language of common 
life into his etherial disquisitions, and, in 
fact, writing very much as one of the rococo 
religious poets who preceded Milton in Eng- 
land would have written if they had possessed 
Vondel’s force and volume. In attempting 
to translate him, for purposes of comparison, 
I felt obliged to retain his form and, as well 
as I could, his manner. 

Mr. Edmundson has not thought it neces- 
sary to do this, and he has stripped Vondel of 
two main characteristics of his form—the 
rhymes and the long six-foot line. To make 
his parallelisms as parallel as he could he has 
translated them into blank verse, as Miltonic 
as possible, and into language that resembles 
that of Paradise Lost as closely as a 
general adherence to the meaning will admit. 
In order to show how fallacious is the evidence 
prepared upon this system, it is necessary to 
give at least one example. That I may not 
be unjust to Mr. Edmundson, I will not 
choose for my purpose any of the comparative 
selections which he gives tentatively, but will 
argue with him on grounds the most favour- 
able to himself, that is to say, on a passage 
which he himself emphasises as containing 
proof positive of Vondel’s influence on 
Milton. He gives the passage from Vondel 
thus : 


‘* The lake where Lucifer lay weltering, 
Sunk to his neck, gapes wide with yawning 
mouth 
Set open. Here a host might freely pass 
With horse and chariots in loose array, 
O’er stony ground at first, and then through 
brake.”’ 


He says that the language of this passage 
gives us ‘‘ almost conclusive proof that Milton 
must have borrowed it directly” in the 
citation from Paradise Lost which I am 
about to give. ‘It is impossible,” says Mr. 
Edmundson, “that such striking coincidences 
could be the result of chance, or even of un- 
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conscious reminiscence.” Here are Milton’s | borrowing from obscure Dutch poetry passages | prove that Cecil possessed that masterfulness 
words : to insert in the Paradise Lost, which he had 


‘¢ The gates wide open stood, 
That, with extended wings, a bannered host, 
Under spread ensigns marching, might pass 
through, 
With horse and chariots ranked in loose array ; 
So wide they stood and like a furnace-mouth.”’ 


These be parallelisms with a vengeance ; and 
the English reader, without referring to the 
Dutch, will be forced to agree with Mr. 
Edmundson that it is almost incredible that 
such identity of language can be accidental. 
But I glance to the Dutch original, in the 
Joannes Boetgezant, and I find, in the first 
place, that the breathless Vondel is in one of 
his most careless and most prosaic moods. 
Secondly, I find that what he says, besides 
being said with more Miltonic dignity by Mr. 
Edmundson, is said quite otherwise. The 
four lines of the Dutch run thus : 
‘The pool, where Lucifer up to his neck lay 
smothered, 
Gapes wide, and yawns its mouth wide open to 
the ears ; 
One drives in easily, with horses and a coach, 
First over flinty stones, then through a hedged 
approach.”’ 
This (save that instead of ‘‘ ears’ I ought to 
have found some rhyme to “ smothered’’) 
gives not only the exact and limited meaning, 
even to the careless repetition of the word 
‘‘wide’’ in the second line, but also, I think, 
the impression which the verses would give 
to a Dutch ear. Let us see what Mr. 
Edmundson has done. He has introduced the 
words ‘‘ here a host might freely pass,”’ which 
have no equivalent whatever in Vondel’s 
poem. He has mistranslated the prosaic 
words paarden en karos, which merely mean 
‘¢ coach and pair,’’ as “ horse and chariots ’’; 
and ruimschoots, which is nothing in the world 
but ‘‘easily,” ‘allowing plenty of room,” 
by the phrase ‘in loose array ’’—borrowed 
directly from the English poem which he is 
presently asking us to suppose had borrowed 
this same phrase from the Dutch. Where is 
the parallelism gone to when we have to 
deduct from it the form, the statement and 
the simile as well? Milton’s sublime idea of 
the vast portals of hell, which would receive 
a marching army without impeding its loose 
array, is stolen, forsooth, from the notion of 
an entrance which would positively admit a 
coach and pair of horses! This is to ride a 
hobby-horse to one’s own destruction. 
The reader will have observed that the 
yornaee spoken of above is extracted from 
ondel’s epic of Joannes Boetgezant, which was 
not written until 1662. Mr. Edmundson has 
soon dismissed the Lucifer, and expends the 
rest of his ingenuity in trying to prove that 
not the drama only, which was published 
in 1654, but the epic also, were laid 
under contribution by Milton. From this 
he passes to prove that the English poet 
borrowed not less copiously from Vondel’s 
didactic poem, the Bespiegelingen van God 
en Godsdienst, published in 1661, from the 
tragedy of Adam in Ballingschap in 1664, 
and from the Samson of 1660. Of the curious 
similarity of Vondel and Milton in habit of 
mind a great deal may be justly said, and 
much credit is due to Mr. Edmundson for the 
pains he has taken in showing it; but to seek 
to persuade us that Milton, as late as 1664, 


already completed—this is preposterous in- 
deed. Some few of my readers may possibly 
recollect that in lecturing on Paradise Lost 
from my Clark chair last spring I gave an 
analysis of, and some translations from, Adam 
in Ballingschap, not for a moment pretending 
that they were reproduced by Milton, or 
known to him, but to prove how closely allied 
the genius of Milton was to the lower, but 
still very fertile, original and splendid genius 
of Vondel. It is useless to dispute whether 
it is, or is not, possible to conceive that 
Milton in 1664 could be in a position to copy 
newly published writings by Vondel. I am 
personally convinced that he was not. Most 
of the parallelisms which Mr. Edmundson 
points out, when stripped of the Miltonic 
language of his blank verse, are nothing 
but what may be found in other religious 
poets of that age. For instance, the florid de- 
scription which he quotes on p. 97 is equalled, 
down to the very sky-coloured plumes and 
golden garments, by a passage in Sylvester’s 
Bethulia’s Rescue. His remarks on the Sam- 
son show that Mr. Edmundson has never 
examined Quarles’s History of Samson, 1631. 
Would it not be interesting for him to consider 
whether Vondel did not really steal from 
Quarles and Sylvester ? 

There is one little omission in Mr. Ed- 
mundson’s book. Among all the works of 
Vondel which Milton obviously copied in 
writing Paradise Lost, there is one which has 
not attracted the attention of his latest critic. 
Why has Mr. Edmundson not brought forward 
some of those striking passages in the tragedy 
of Noah which Milton must have had in mind 
in writing—or rather, as we now ought to say, 
in compiling—his epic? Mr. Edmundson, 
whose knowledge of his author is manifestly 
very wide, does not quote so much as 
the name of this fine, and particularly Mil- 
tonic, poem. The reason is not far to seek. 
The Noah was not published till late in 1667. 
Even a hobby-horse must be pulled up some- 
where. Epmunp Goss, 








Life and Times of General Sir Edward Cecil, 
Viscount Wimbledon. By Charles Dalton. 
(Sampson Low.) 


To tell the story of Lord Wimbledon’s life in 
two portly octavo volumes is a task which no 
writer could accomplish satisfactorily. Even 
to tell it on a more limited scale in such a 
way as to interest the reader is hardly prac- 
ticable. The subject of a biography, if the 
author’s work is to be attractive, must be 
the centre of the world in which he moves. 
Unfortunately for Mr. Dalton, Edward Cecil 
was never the centre of anything. He was a 
good, honest soldier of considerable military 
abilities and undoubted courage ; but, except 
on the unlucky Cadiz expedition, he never 
commanded in chief, and there is no reason to 
suppose that he would have raised his fame if 
an army had been placed under his orders. 
He showed skill and -bravery in a subordinate 
post in the Dutch war, and he showed the 
same qualities in a higher degree at the head 
of the English contingent at the siege of 
Juliers. But though Mr. Dalton conclusively 
proves that others were chiefly to blame for 





in his helpless blind condition, could still be 





the disasters of the Cadiz voyage, he fails to 





of temper, that power of accomplishing much, 
even with unpromising materials, which is 
one of the distinguishing marks of a great com- 
mander. The consequence is that much even 
of the biographical part of the book is dreary 
reading. Details of campaigns in the Nether- 
lands at the end of the sixteenth and the 
beginning of the seventeenth century hang 
very loosely on Cecil, and are out of place 
anywhere except in a history of the Nether- 
lands or in a biography of Maurice, whose 
skill they illustrate. 

It is the greater pity that this should be 
so, because Mr. Dalton—-so far as his study of 
his immediate subject goes—leaves a most 
favourable impression. He is a diligent and 
truth-loving investigator—his account of the 
Cadiz voyage is by far the best that has been 
written—and he is free from the Jues bio- 
graphica, to say which is to give him no 
small praise. Unluckily, he has attempted 
not merely to write the life, but also the 
times, of Sir Edward Cecil. Whether Mr. 
Dalton might be a historian if he gave time 
enough to acquire the necessary knowledge, 
it would be difficult to affirm or deny. That 
his knowledge is inadequate is beyond question. 
He blames James I. because, when he died, 
‘‘The people were suffering from the large 
subsidies they had been called on to furnish 
during the late king’s reign. Trade was 
crippled and unfairly handicapped by the 
anting of monopolies. The decrees of the 
ourt of the Star Chamber had rendered 
justice a thing of the past.” 

In the fifteen years previous to the king’s 
death there had been two subsidies, or 
£140,000, voted in 1621, and three subsidies 
and six fifteenths, or about £300,000, voted 
in 1624. The last sum was deliberately 
voted by the House of Commons without 
much regard for James’s feelings. Even if 
this be added in, if Mr. Dalton thinks 
£440,000 in fifteen years, or about £29,000 a 
year, to be a crushing burden, he will probably 
stand alone in his opinion. As to the monopo- 
lies, most of them had been abolished in 1621, 
and Mr. Dalton’s expression would be ex- 
aggerated even if they had all existed in 
1625. His language about the Star Chamber 
merely shows that he has never studied the 
history of that court. If there is evidence 
that it was unpopular in 1625, it is evidence 
only known to Mr. Dalton himself. Other 
statements, such as the one which affirms 
that Wimbledon sat at the council board 
with Lucius Cary, or that the first Marquis 
of Newcastle was a good cavalry officer, are 
equally wrong. 

Insufficient as is Mr. Dalton’s knowledge 
of English history, his knowledge of German 
history is even at a lower level. At vol.i,, 
p- 286, he gives an account of the origin of 
the Thirty Years’ War which is full of 
blunders. He appears to be ignorant of the 
German language, as we find in his text such 
names of places as Schenkenshaus, and 
Gemersheim, and Gulich, while he quotes 
Schiller in the French language, though it 1s 
true that the title of Soltl’s Religionskrieg 18 
properly given. Mr. Dalton thinks that it 


was possible that Matthias, or anybody else, 
could have been Emperor of Germany; and he 
has much to say, on the authority of Mr. 
Naylor, on the election of Ferdinand to the 
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Bohemian throne, an election which all readers 
of Gindely—the great master of Bohemian 
lore—know never to have taken place. In 
one place the Majestatsbrief of the King of 
Bohemia is called an Imperial letter. On the 
intricate constitutional questions involved in 
the Bohemian quarrel, Mr. Dalton is com- 
pletely at sea. On the German quarrel in- 
struction is not to be had from a writer who 
appears never to have heard of Christian of 
Anhalt and his revolutionary schemes. 

These are hard things to say, but they are 
only said because Mr. Dalton is, in his own 
sphere, deserving of high praise. His account 
of the early history of Felton, for instance, 
shows him in the light of an investigator who 
has succeeded where so many have failed. 
Let him choose next time a subject befitting 
a biography ; and let him either leave history 
alone altogether, or give some ten or fifteen 
years to the study of the period about which 
he wishes to write, and he may do not merely 
good work, but work which will be appre- 
ciated by others than students. 

Samuet R. Garprver. 








Memoirs of Adam Black. Edited by Alex. 
Nicolson. (Edinburgh: A. & C. Black.) 


Mr. Avam Brack, who for nearly ten years 
—between 1856 and 1855—represented Edin- 
burgh in succession to Macaulay, and who 
founded the publishing firm which has made 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica an international 
institution, deserved a good biography. He 
has obtained his deserts in the shape of this 
memoir, “edited” by Sheriff Nicolson, of 
Kirkcudbright, who is favourably known to 
the Scotch public by his occasional—far too 
occasional—and always graceful contributions 
to literature, both in prose and verse. Only 
two faults can be found with Mr. Nicolson’s 
part in the production of this book. He is 
too modest, not to say timid, both for his own 
sake and for Mr. Black’s. In his aesthetic dis- 
like to the modern studies in the moral nude 
which are termed Lives, he seem to have kept 
back a number of those little domestic and 
other details which lighten up memoirs. Mr. 
Black was, by his own confession, singularly 
happy in his married life. Why should we not 
have a few more glimpses of that happiness ? 
When an octogenarian and a member of Par- 
liament, he visited the Alhambra music-hall, 
and ‘‘enjoyed the fun.” Clearly, therefore, 
he could not have been always on the tread- 
mill of duty. Yet somehow Mr. Nicolson 
hardly ever allows us to see Mr. Black in 
his dressing-gown and slippers: he appears 
always in the sober frock coat of the 
inveterate church-goer, politician, and man 
of business. ‘Besides, Mr. Nicolson has been 
a most unconscionable time in publishing 
his book. It is eleven years since Mr. Black 
died, and the bloom is off the rye of the 
local struggles to which he gave his con- 
tribution of ‘serious faith ’’—and it would 
now seem also of ‘inward glee.”” The Young 
Scotland that hung its head in shame and 
impotent rage when Macaulay was driven 
from Parliament, that looked upon Adam 
Black | as somehow Macaulay’s avenging 
angel in gaiters, that rioted at least twice a 
week in the scenes of Aristophanic comedy, 
which Alexander Russel, ultimus Romanorum, 
constructed out of Edinburgh cabals and 





jealousies, has become bald and cold, and 
painfully aware of the Black Care that sits 
behind, and of the Shadow that waits in the 
waste in front. Really, Mr. Nicolson ought 
not to spring a funeral sermon upon us ten 
years after date. Not more than five should 
elapse between a death and the erection of a 
biographical cairn. 

Mr. Adam Black lived a long, happy, 
successful, essentially uneventful, and, in 
spite of some appearances to the contrary, a 
peaceful life. The son of a worthy and 
prosperous master builder, he was born in 
Edinburgh 101 years ago. Educated at the 
High School, and to some extent at the 
University of that city, he was trained to 
the book-selling business partly there and 
partly in London. When quite a young 
man he started in business in his native 
place, with a small stock of capital, but 
with hope, health, good habits, and sturdy 
political and religious principles, which, how- 
ever, inherited caution prevented him from 
asserting with unnecessary or untimeous 
audacity. So he prospered, slowly, per- 
haps, but steadily and surely. From the 
first, young Black wasa stout reformer, and a 
defender of the rights of Dissenters, although 
in his old age he seems to have become more 
tolerant—his opponents said “‘ less robust ’— 
both in his political and his ecclesiastical 
opinions. As a matter almost of course, he 
entered the Town Council of Edinburgh, 
and filled in succession the offices of Treasurer 
—showing himself an uncompromising econo- 
mist—and Lord Provost. Finally, when 
Macaulay retired from the representation of 
Edinburgh in 1856, Mr. Black, as his lead- 
ing supporter, was returned in his place. 
He sat in Parliament till 1865, when, like 
Macaulay, nearly twenty years before, he 
was driven from his seat. Unrepiningly, Mr. 
Black—who evidently found the hard life of 
the House of Commons, well-managed, con- 
ducive to longevity—fell back upon travel, 
business, and such work as so eminent an 
Edinburgh citizen could not fail.to be asked 
to do. Among other things that he did, Mr. 
Black was instrumental in appointing the 
late Principal of Edinburgh University, Sir 
Alexander Grant, and the present Professor of 
Moral Philosophy, Dr. Calderwood. Finally 
he passed peacefully away, in 1874, at the 
great age of ninety. A strong sagacious 
man, who, amid personal difficulties and public 
disappointments, never lost his head or his 
happiness, and who translated Wordsworth’s 
*“Qde to Duty” into ‘‘douce” Scotch life 
and practice—he worked hard at everything, 
even, as Mr. Nicolson shows, at family wor- 
ship. Mr. Black is, after the lapse of these 
years, well worth studying as a self-made 
man and as a Scotch type. 

Such portion of this memoir as has come 
direct from the pen of Mr. Nicolson is 
written with great taste and sound judgment ; 
and here and there his narrative is relieved 
by passages of sub-cynical, Thackerayan, but 
not unkindly reflectiveness. But Mr. Nicol- 
son, in great measure, effaces himself; and, 
instead of his own narrative, which he de- 
scribes as ‘‘ second hand,”’ he gives prominence 
to certain autobiographical reminiscences, 
which Mr. Black wrote for the perusal of his 
family when a member of Parliament and 
well on in years. These are simply written, 


and help us to understand the character of 
Mr. Black. He had himself, it is evident, a 
shrewd insight into the character of others. 
Thus, he was introduced to Pope Pius IX. 
in Rome, and writes of him that under 
different circumstances he would have made a 
good Scotch laird or ‘‘ moderate” Scotch 
minister. Naturally enough, the earliest 
reminiscences, though they have nothing in 
them of the character of ‘ revelations,” are 
the most interesting. When Adam Black 
was drudging as a lad in London, he had 
little time or money to devote to amusements, 
and he lived for a year in a room eight feet 
long, and not quite so broad, for which he 
paid half-a-crown a week. Yet he visited 
Drury Lane on December 6, 1804, during the 
opera season, when George III. and his 
family were present. ‘The King,” he says, 
‘is very much like his picture, a jolly, honest- 
looking man, dressed in regimentals. The 
Queen is a very decent-looking woman, dresses 
plain, and she is a great snuffer. The Prin- 
cesses wore richer dresses than the Queen.” 
Here is a curious glimpse of the hero of 
Camperdown : 


‘‘Adam had a lively recollection of what he 
witnessed (in Edinburgh) in 1792, on the king’s 
birthday, 4th June, one of the holidays always 
marked by a demonstration of popular feeling. 
He was playing in George Square, when he 
saw a squad of masons coming up from Buc- 
cleuch Place, carrying an effigy of Dundas 
(then ‘uncrowned king’ of Scotland) on the 
top of a pole. They turned into the south side 
of the square, and stopped opposite a house 
seven or eight doors to the west, where Dundas 
and a party had been dining. They set fire to 
the effigy, and commenced breaking the windows 
when Dundas’s company opened the door, 
seemingly prepared to give battle. Capt. Dun- 
can, afterwards admiral and Lord Camperdown, 
with all the heroism of a true British tar, came 
out flourishing a golf club round his head, 
charged the mob, and broke the line for a 
little distance. But the enemy began to close 
in upon him, and his retreat was in danger of 
being cut off, when he was struck by one of 
the legs of the effigy thrown at him. He 
wisely made his escape into the house; but, 
before shutting the door, he turned round and 
showed his contempt for his assailants by clap- 
ping his hand on his stern! All this time I 
was sitting on the top of a lamp-pillar enjoy- 
ing the fun.” 
Writtiam Wattace. 








“The Badminton Library.”—Hunting. By 
the Duke of Beaufort and Mowbray Morris. 
(Longmans. ) 


‘Hane a dog in a crab-tree and he will not 
care for verjuice,” says Richard Blome in The 
Gentleman’s Recreation, 1683. After reading 
much of what has passed in the last few 
years for hunting literature, it was with con- 
siderable diffidence that we opened this book. 
It would probably consist, we thought, of 
descriptions of runs from Fenny Oak to No 
Man’s Meadow, so by Blind Head to &c., &e., 
varied with hunting slang and an apotheosis 
of those who were in at the death, Lord A, 
Mr. B, young C, and the rest of them. 
Dozens of such accounts may be found week 
after week in the sporting papers, and some 
people apparently never tire of them. With 
a sigh of relief, we hasten to inform readers 
that there could be no greater mistake than 
| these surmises. 
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This book is the most practical on hunting 
as a science that has been written since Peter 
Beckford’s Thoughts appeared more than a 
century ago. Setting before it as its aim an 
encyclopaedic treatment of every subject con- 
nected with the horse, the hound, the ex- 
penses of the sport, its best encomium is that 
it has very fairly succeeded in its purpose. 
Certainly it is not for want of experience that 
its authors have in any case fallen short of 
the standard they set before themselves. 

Fitly has the volume appeared, just as 
hounds and horses have come into condition, 
and meets are about to be advertised once more. 
Dedicated to the Prince of Wales, beautifully 
illustrated by Sturgess and Charlton (who 
might be court painters to Diana), and with 
the hunting-horn on its cover, it may safely 
be left to blow its own trumpet. A glance 
over the table of contents shows how carefully 
its writers have endeavoured to put forth 
a manual for huntsmen rather than a highly- 
coloured description of the charms of their 
sport. Riding, indeed, cannot be taught in the 
armchair any more than the fly-fishing tiro can 
learn to catch trout from the pagesof Stewart or 
Walton; but, for the sake of kindling enthu- 
siasm, for directing the beginner along the 
main road of his pursuit and suggesting the 
best sort fof implements to employ, every 
sensible man will resort to the most trust- 
worthy manuals which experience has pro- 
duced. There has been a lack of such hand- 
books hitherto in the art of hunting. Running 
the eye over the useful bibliography of 
hunting and hunters which the authors have 
thoughtfully appended to this volume, the 
reader will find many sketches, stories and 
verses relating to the sport; but it seems as 
if human nature were too exhausted after a 
day’s run with the hounds to stoop to 
chronicle the numerous requisites of skill, 
care, and experience which must be taken into 
account before a pack of fox-hounds can be sent 
to the meet with any probability of furnishing 
a good day’s sport. Here, however, the 
embryo M.F.H. may learn the many responsi- 
bilities of his office. The duties of whippers- 
in, earth-stoppers, kennel attendants and the 
like are minutely set forth. Expenses are 
estimated; the most modern management of 
hounds enunciated ; plans of the most approved 
stables and kennels added; many hints and 
wrinkles garnered together which will largely 
conduce to the comfort of hounds, horses, and 
riders. There is an excellent chapter on the 
history and literature of hunting which would 
keep awake even the most languid of fox- 
hunters; while anecdotes of the great names 
of the craft, interspersed with reminiscences 
of the historical runs round Melton and the 
Cotswold uplands, lighten the more serious 
pages of the book. Hunting in the shires— 
restricted by hunting men to Leicestershire, 
Rutland and North Hants—and also in the 
provinces, is duly described. What will 
interest many busy men even more is the 
chapter on hunting from London as a centre. 
Lists of meets and expenses, titles of the best 
maps and the like render this section of the 
book very useful to those who, with the late 
Anthony Trollope, almost require an occa- 
sional day’s hard exercise to qualify their 
arduous literary occupations. 

The chapter on hunting hares with beagles, 
followed on foot, will appeal to many country- 


lovers who are not hunting-men proper. The 
suggestion that one man should invariably 
follow the pack on horseback, who 
‘should have strict injunctions not to ride to 
the hounds, but to hover on the outskirts of 
the line of chase, always leaning to that side 
which is nearest to the forbidden country; and 
his duties should be, in the first place, to head 
the hare away from that direction, and if he 
fail in that, to stop the hounds before they 
enter such country,” 
if calculated to save much bad blood, rather 
detracts from the simplicity dear to those 
who have followed beagles afoot after the old 
fashion. Even otter-hunting is not forgotten. 
To our minds otter-hunting has no scientific 
side. Its entire absence of conventionality 
and the miscellaneous breeding of the hounds, 
together with the air of a promenade with 
ladies and gentlemen out for a walk by a 
pleasant river on a fine morning, which per- 
vades the sport (and very often means all the 
sport), remove it from all scientific conditions. 
The Rev. E. W. Davies, however (for we recog- 
nise his style), writes a capital chapter on this 
‘going a-gipsying”’ after an otter. Then 
there are lists of names of hounds for those 
who do not possess dictionaries or are blessed 
with little imagination, and a useful table in 
an appendix of the chief packs in the United 
Kingdom, with their masters, days of hunting, 
and the like. We cannot fancy a book which 
would prove more useful to all hunting men. 
Here and there are signs of the volume 
being written in a hurry. The index is very 
imperfect; the names of Sir R. Sutton and of 
the Yarborough Hounds—surely both of them 
noteworthy in the annals of hunting—are not 
to be found in it, though they appear in the 
text. ‘‘ Accidentation” of ground is a word 
unknown in the language.. These and the 
like blemishes might easily be removed in a 
second issue. As we close the book which 
celebrates this popular sport, the words of a 
hunting song nearly a century and a half old 
float across the mind which will bear repe- 
tition, even if Mrs. Chaworth Musters has 
transcribed them among her ‘ Hunting 
Songs ”’ : 
- a a health to all hunters, and long be their 
ives, 


May they never be crossed by their sweethearts 
or wives ; 


May they rule their own passions, and, ever at 
rest, 


As the most happy men be they also the best.”’ 
M. G. Warxins. 








THE NEW VOLUME OF MOMMSEN’S HISTORY 
OF ROME. 

Rémische Geschichte. Von Theodor Mommsen. 
Fiinfter Band: ‘ Die Provinzen von Caesar 
bis Diocletian.” (Berlin: Weidmana.) 

(Second Notice.) 

Cuaps. vil., and viii., and x., on European 

Greece, on Asia Minor, and Syria, deserve to 

be read together, because of the view they 

give of the diffused Greek cultivation of that 
day, and not less because of their insight into 
the differences of character which made them- 
selves felt through the common Hellenism. 

We have splendid pictures drawn of the city 

of Antioch, and of Syrian deserts under suc- 

cessful cultivation. 


“The brilliant side of Syrian affairs is the 





| economic side. In manufactures and trade 
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Syria takes (with Egypt) the first place among 
the provinces, and even in some aspects rises 
superior to Egypt. Agriculture throve under 
the abiding peace, and under the intelligent 
system of irrigation, to a degree which shames 
modern civilisation. . . . Even of districts 
which are now mere deserts, and where it 
seems impossible for men to live, a great part 
was formerly a field of labour for industrious 
arms. East of Hemesa (Homs), where now 
you see no green leaf, no drop of water, the 
remains of very numerous oil-presses are found. 
. . . Travellers from Hemesa to Palmyra now 
carry water with them on camels; yet the road 
runs all the way through the remains of villas 
and towns.” 

** What Syria could do, is best seen in its 
chief town, Antioch, the town which was (till 
the founding of Constantinople) the chief city 
of the eastern provinces, inferior in population 
only to Rome and Alexandria, and perhaps to 
Seleucia. . . . Of course, it took an active part 
in the trade and manufactures of its province ; 
yet it was the residence rather of consumers 
than of producers. In all ancient history there 
was no city in which the enjoyment of life was 
so much the main point, its duties so purely 
secondary. . . ..Antioch was superior to any 
other city of the empire in the magnificence 
of its public buildings and grounds. Its chief 
street, of vast length, with a broad way bordered 
on both sides by colonnades, running straight 
through the town along the river, was imitated 
in many an ancient city, but could not be 
matched even in imperial Rome. Water was 
supplied to every house in Antioch; under the 
colonnades you could walk all through the 
town sheltered at any season of the year from 
rain or sun; at night the streets were lighted— 
a fact which is reported of no other ancient 
town.” 


But in the luxury of Antioch the muses 
were not at home. For earnest devotion to 
literature, for real taste in art or letters, just 
as for quiet orderliness and domestic life, we 
must look away from Syria to Asia Minor, or, 
better still, to Greece itself. Uneasy recol- 
lection of past glories, ambition and the want 
of a career, tormented many a European 
Greek ; and yet the good old-fashioned, quiet 
ways lingered not only in Rhodes, as the 
compliments of Dion Chrysostom would lead 
us to suppose, but in many other parts of 
Greece. Dr. Mommsen’s sympathies have not 
always been with the most amiable characters; 
and it is pleasant to find him speaking well of 
Plutarch, and able to regard him as in some 
degree a type: 


‘‘ Like most able Greeks, he did not care to 
be a Professor or to enter the service of the 
State. He remained faithful to his home, 
enjoyed domestic life in its best sense with his 
excellent wife, his children, and his friends, 
and contented himself with the moderate 
means which he inherited, and with the offices 
and honours which Boeotia could give him. 
In him comes out the difference of the Hellene 
and the Helleniser. Such a Greek life as his 
was possible neither in Smyrna nor in Alex- 
andria; it belonged to the soil, like the honey 
of Hymettus. There are many men of greater 
talent and deeper nature; but we shall hardly 
find another writer who could submit so cheer- 
fully to the force of circumstances, and stamp 
so plainly on his writings the marks of his own 
peace of mind.” 


What with prosperity and luxury, literature 
and sobriety of life, the picture of the inner 
life of the Greek provinces is no unpleasant 
one; but the neighbourhood of the Parthian 





| and the Persian sorely disturbs it. Dr. 
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Mommsen has carefully traced the wars with 
these nations, and set before us in a masterly 
way the Asiatic policy of Rome. We have 
never seen more clearly put the alternative 
policies of annexing Armenia, of letting 
Parthia absorb it, or of doing neither the one 
nor the other, but keeping it as a client-state 
with a Parthian prince under Roman suze- 
rainty; the insolent rashness with which 
Chosroes overthrew an understanding which 
was working well; and Hadrian’s decision to 
resign Trajan’s conquests as costing, if kept, 
too much in men and money. But the 
accounts of the movements in the field are 
hardly so lucid as we could wish. Both in 
regard to the campaigns of Corbulo in 
Armenia, and those of G. Cestius Gallus, 
Vespasian, and Titus against the Jews, a non- 
military reader would probably get a better 
view of what was done, and the strategical 
reasons for it, in Schiller’s Mero, though he 
would, of course, lose the advantage of seeing 
these campaigns told as members of a series. 

In spite of this, chap. xi., on the Jews, 
is of deep interest. One is accustomed to 
find Roman institutions working well enough, 
and only giving way after centuries and 
among altered circumstances; but in Judaea 
no Roman can ever have imagined for a 
moment that things were going on well. 
There was a rooted incompatibility of temper 
and views. The Jews had an antipathy for 
Rome and for Hellenism which was reckless 
of life, and expected support from miracles. 
On the Roman side there was great tolerance 
and considerable flexibility of system; but 
yet the very excellence of the highly- 
developed government of the Romans did 
what such excellence always does with 
alien and fanatic peoples; it goaded the 
Jews, who did not want it or understand it, 
and it led to a certain irritation among the 
Romans at the sight of so perverse and ob- 
stinate a race. All the more creditable was 
it to the Romans that their tolerance stood this 
incessant wear, and even the strain of repeated 
risings. Dr. Mommeen thinks it probable (not 
more than probable) that the Temple was fired 
purposely by Titus as a lesson to the Jews 
and a sign of a new attitude in their masters ; 
but much beyond this even irritated Romans 
did not go. ‘The government made war not 
against Judaism, but against the high priests 
and the Synagogue.” The high priests dis- 
appeared after Titus’s victory; but, by the 
beginning of the third century, the indulgence 
of Rome allowed “the stiff-necked people of 
God” to recover their high priests under the 
name of é6vdapyys. Even in Italy Claudius’s 
suppression of the Jewish worship was the 
last measure of the kind, Out of Italy the 
privileges of the Jews (as exemption from 
military service) were usually spared, or at 
least speedily restored. But the Jews would 
not be pacified or conciliated. The marble 
railings which partitioned off the inner space 
of the Temple (one of which has recently been 
found, apparently bearing the axe-marks of 
Titus’s soldiers) bore in Greek and Latin a 
prohibition to intruders: M76 éva ddAoyer7 
ciomopeverOar; and defeat after defeat only 
made the people more stubborn in adherence 
to this principle. 

I wish I had space to dwell on the surveys 
of Gaul and Spain. Much is to be learnt, 
too, from the chapter on North Africa, but it 


is less taking in style. Lively as Dr. Momm- 
sen can be, he has not the pen which gave 
such vividness to M. Renan’s sketch of the 
Berbers ; and the shifting divisions and pettier 
interests of Numidia and Mauretania do not 
allow of so broad and plain an outline as is 
possible for Gaul or Asia Minor. But still 
we can see that the empire repaired the 
wrongs inflicted by ‘‘the short-sightedness 
and narrowness, one might almost say the 
perversity and brutality,” of the republic; 
and that the change from an order of things 
based on Phoenician or Carthaginian town 
institutions to an order based on Italian town 
institutions was begun by Caer. ‘‘ Latin 
Africa is Caesar’s work just as much as Latin 
Gaul.” As this change was wrought out, 
and as the predatory tribes were pushed 
backward by the force of arms or the con- 
tagion of civilisation, the province became 
one of the most prosperous. This can yet 
be seen from the splendid remains of baths, 
theatres, tombs, or triumphal arches ; and the 
prosperity was all the more genuine because 
‘*the economic force of the country lay not 
in the villas of the nobles, as in Gaul, but in 
the middle-class of yeomen.” The elaborate 
system of roads tells the same tale. But we 
are not sure of Dr. Mommsen’s meaning 
when he remarks that ‘special advantage 
was taken of this opportunity [that of 
making the roads] in this province to show 
respect to the emperor.” This may allude 
to the custom of placing the reigning 
emperor’s name on milestones (see, ¢.g., the 
Acapemy, Aug. 15, 1885), but it is far from 
clear. Dr. Mommsen now gives up the con- 
nexion between the names Afer and Hebrew 
which he suggested in his first volume. 
Egypt, of course, stands apart from the 
rest of North Africa, locally cut off from it 
by the desert, widely distinct from it in the 
character of its civilisation, and separated 
from it by the special arrangements of 
Augustus. When civilisation did lay hold on 
Africa, it was Roman civilisation; but that 
which the Romans found in Egypt was partly 
native and partly Greek, and it never gave 
way before them. The native language was 
not extinct till the seventeenth century; the 
Greek (or Macedonian) institutions had to be 
taken over and worked by the Romans. 
Egypt stood divided into two groups; the 
two great Greek towns of Alexandria and 
tolemais faced the country with its thirty- 
six nomes. The two groups had very 
different footings, although, as Dr. Mommsen 
says, following Juvenal’s Barbara famoso non 
cedit turba Canopo, ‘‘the peculiar uniformity 
of vice set up between them a mischievous 
likeness in evil.” Each nome found its 
business-centre in a township, and its religious 
unity in the cult of its peculiar native deity, 
just as Alexandria and Ptolemais worshipped 
Alexander and the first Ptolemy. The nomes 
had no autonomy, and the Greek cities very 
little. Royal officials administered every- 
thing; there was none of the life of local 
politics. Thus the Romans found Egypt 
peculiarly helpless, and they had to go on 
governing with a like system of tutelage. 
But, furthermore, Augustus, in reorganising 
the world, did not feel at liberty to throw 
Egypt open to all Western influences. Men 
of the highest Roman rank must, for political 





reasons, be forbidden to enter the country. 





Nor had the province, like others, an assembly. 
Self-centred as it was by nature, administered 
apart as it was from necessity, it is little 
wonder that Egypt remained unlike the rest 
of the Roman world. Yet, in spite of the 
care with which Egypt was watched, it is 
likely that she was a loser by the fall of the 
Macedonian dynasty. 


‘‘The industrious agricultural population kept 
up its numbers under the Empire ; but for cer- 
tain the burden of the taxes weighed heavier 
than under the government of the kings, little 
merciful though that was. Not only were the 
taxes heavier in themselves, but the proceeds 
went out of the country.” 


But for the commerce with India and Arabia 
the country must have been more rapidly 
impoverished. The Mediterranean commerce 
of Egypt makes less show, for, though we 
know it went on, and though we meet with 
guilds of Alexandrian merchants at Perinthos, 
and even at Tomi, yet Italians seem to have 
taken up much of the carrying trade for 
Egvptian wares. 

Further than this we must not follow Dr. 
Mommsen’s fascinating account. Nor could 
we always follow him with agreement. He 
has not yet quite given up his exasperating 
way of making a startling statement without 
giving authorities, or of putting down as 
known and certain a matter which is not 
certain. Sometimes, but by no means always, 
we have the opportunity of going fully over 
the ground elsewhere with Dr. Mommsen, 
and seeing what his case really is. The way 
in which he presents the movement of Vindex 
in Gaul, a.p. 68, in a cursory mention in his 
present work, may be found fully explained, 
and perhaps substantiated, in Hermes (Jan- 
uary 1878). But, to take a smaller instance, 
one in which, if Dr. Mommsen has argued 
out the matter, I at least have not met with 
his discussion. In Spartianus’s Life of Hadrian, 
c. vi., we read, Cum rege Roxolanorum qui de 
imminutis stipendiis querebatur cognito negotio 
pacem composuit; and Dr. Mommsen explains 
stipendia of buying-off the attacks of the 
Roxolani, as if there were no other explanation 
possible. But it is rather a humiliating 
explanation; and there is the other view, 
that the Roxolani complained of their military 
pay as allies or mercenaries of Rome against 
Dacia being diminished or withdrawn. There 
seems to be no other passage bearing on the 
matter; and it is not easy to see how it can 
ever be made certain, unless some singular 
good luck should bring to light a relevant 
inscription. The notion (p. 549) that Hadrian’s 
government lockel upon circumcision as a 
form of castration needs more proof than the 
footnote gives, if it is to be saved from a 
somewhat ludicrous air; and the assertion 
that the Numidian Berbers worshipped ‘‘ the 
great Numidian king,” Masinissa, and his 
family, though quite possible, requires to be 
better supported than by the authority of 
Cyprian, saying that the Mauri (who were 
not subjects of Masinissa) reges suos colunt. 

But Dr. Mommsen far more often compels 
our assent and admiration. Thirty years 
have passed since his third volume traced out 
the last days of the Republic, and even now 
he has not picked up the thread quite where 
he dropped it. But that long interval has 
enabled a history of the empire to be written 
far more complete in one sense than could 
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have been produced a generation ago. No 
great discoveries have been made in the 
history proper; we have not brought to light 
the lost books of Tacitus or the private 
journal of Claudius or Domitian; but the 
details of public and private life, of adminis- 
tration, of religion, of society, of associations, 
have been recovered to an immense extent by 
the systematic study and combination of coins 
and inscriptions. Dr. Mommsen’s own share 
in either one of these two departments of 
study would have been enough for the life’s 
work of most men. Abundant use is made 
of such materials in this volume. The for- 
tunes of Parthia or Armenia or the Bosporan 
kingdom are traced or illustrated by coins. 
It is not without meaning and importance 
that Roman villas stop short at Aldborough, 
that Mithraic caves have been found in 
Northumberland, that the tomb-inscriptions 
of Roman soldiers are scarce beyond Hadrian’s 
Wall, and that none are yet known further 
north than the solitary instance at Ardoch. 
The old-fashioned history, which, after the 
manner of Tacitus or Suetonius, saw every- 
thing centre round the emperor of the moment, 
is out of fashion, and makes but little pro- 
gress. Even the rehabilitation of imperial 
monsters has palled upon the world. But 
the other kind of historical study has 
grown fast, nor can we see any limits to its 
development. Many years must pass before 
the Corpus Inseriptionum Latinarum has 
yielded up all it has to teach. The Corpus 
of Greek inscriptions has yet to be brought 
up to the same level; and, when that shall 
have been done, perhaps the course of politics 
may have begun to throw open the buried 
treasures of Asia Minor. Of the interest 
attaching to the many orders of facts observ- 
able in such ways, Dr. Mommsen reaps, and 
deserves to reap, the full advantage. He 
seems to have thought but modestly of the 
interest of his new volume. “It is for the 
artist,” he says, ‘‘not for the historian, to 
make out the features of Arminius; with re- 
nunciation was this book written, and with 
renunciation must it be read.” But the 
interest will be found little inferior to the 
solid value. It is a book which no other 
living scholar could have written. 
Frayxuin T. Ricwarps. 








NEW NOVELS. 
John Haile. By the Author of ‘Sleepy 
Sketches.” In 3 vols. (Sampson Low.) 
A Girton Girl. By Mrs. Annie Edwardes. 
In 8 vols. (Bentley.) 
Nuttie’s Father. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 
In 2 vols. (Macmillan.) 


The Hunger-Pastor. By William Raabe. 
Translated from the German by ‘“ Arnold.” 
In 2 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Less than Kin. By J. E. Panton. 
Downey.) 

The Pennant Family. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

A Singer's Story. By the Author of 
‘‘ Flitters, Tatters, and the Counsellor.” 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

Through a Refiner’s Fire. By Eleanor Holmes. 
(Griffith, Farran & Co.) 


To write the political and social novel is no 


(Ward & 
By Anne Beale. 





easy task, nor do the public much care for 
this hybrid kind of literature, even when ably 
written. When they take up a novel they 
want a novel, and prefer to go elsewhere for 
their politics and sociology. The author of 
John Haile, which is professedly ‘‘a story of 
successful failure,’ deals not so much with 
the politics of to-day as with the imagi- 
nary politics of thirty years hence. His 
horoscope of England’s progress does not 
appear to me to be very successful. The 
subject is not new, and the prophetic works 
already published are sufficiently numerous 
to relieve us from a continuation of the series. 
I have not read the author’s Sleepy Sketches, 
nor will I affirm that that title would be 
more appropriate to the present work ; but it 
is certainly possible to find more exhilarating 
reading than the biological and political dis- 
quisitions in these volumes. It is a pity that 
the writer has cast his work in this mould, 
for there are many evidences of ability in 
John Haile, and assurances that he could tell 
a story well. Such plot as appears is some- 
what bewildering, and there is a want of grip 
in handling the characters. When John Haile 
went up to Oxford there was chaos in religion, 
politics, and society, and England was waiting 
for some able leader to lead her out of her 
doubts and perplexities. ‘‘The nineteenth 
century had ruined the country; railroads 
had destroyed all true beauty, school-boards 
and trade all true respect.’ In religion, 
especially, there was a great revolution—a 
belief in the supernatural and the acceptance 
of unreasonable tenets having been declared 
by Bullen, Bishop of Bangor (in 1898), to be 
no longer necessary. This deliverance, and 
the complete acceptance of the evolution 
theory, caused great excitement. In one 
chapter the writer is very severe upon 
the Society journals, which became rather 
worse under the new dispensation than they 
are now. Upon a benighted nation, all at 
sixes and sevens, rose the beneficent sun of 
John Haile; but I must leave the reader to 
guage the power and the effects of this lumi- 
nary. In his next novel, the anonymous 
author, who is certainly not without talent, 
would do well to aim at more story and less 
preaching. 


Mrs. Edwardes is one of the cleverest of 
living lady novelists. She has a piquancy of 
style and an originality of view which are very 
refreshing after the dreary inanities of many 
of her own sex. One can at any rate discover 
quickness of sympathy and power of discrimi- 
nation in her books. The only fault I should 
have to find with them is an occasional exhi- 
bition of cynicism which seems to point to 
blasée views of life. What is the good of it 
all—she seems to ask—this love, this learn- 
ing, this labour, this duty ? This is unques- 
tionably a false note for a woman to strike. 
But let me hasten to say that Mrs. Edwardes’s 
Girton Girl is altogether a charming 
creature. She is only a Girton girl for a few 
moments towards the close of the story. In 
the outset she is bitten with the desire to 
emulate the more learned of the masculine 
sex, but Gaston Arbuthnot predicts of her 
that she will ‘‘prove herself a very woman 
after all.” The steps by which this is brought 
about, with the not very smooth love discip- 
line through which she passes, the reader may 
discover for himself, and he will be deeply 





entertained thereby. Suffice it to say that 
in the end she finds her woman’s sphere, 
and becomes the wife of Gaston’s relative 
Geoffrey Arbuthnot. Besides Marjorie, the 
Girton girl, there are some other powerfully- 
drawn characters which will attract the 
reader’s sympathy. The novel is throughout 
most enjoyable reading, and in parts distinctly 
brilliant. 


Miss Yonge’s new story, Nuttie’s Father, 
is distinguished, as are all her works, for its 
high tone. It might be put into the hands of 
any child, and yet there is sufficient in it to 
interest children of a larger growth. Nuttie 
Egremont, the heroine, passes through 
troubled waters on account of the aberrations 
of her father, who is not one of the most 
favourable specimens of humanity. Both 
parent and child, however, learn something 
from their troubles ; and the loss of his wife, 
followed by that of his only son, exercises a 
refining effect upon Captain Egremont. As 
we part from him, his last state is better 
than his first. He dies in comparative peace, 
and the discipline which the impulsive Nuttie 
has been called upon to endure elevates her 
character, and gives it strength and stability. 
There are some love incidents in the book, 
though not of a very exciting kind. One or 
two of the characters, in addition to those I 
have mentioned, are sketched with some force, 
and the story altogether is very readable. 
Judging from a phrase in the second volume, 
which speaks of someone “having seen 
Patience at the Princess’s,’”? Miss Yonge 
would appear to be but an infrequent visitor at 
the London theatres. 


A series of fine character-studies will be 
found in The Hunger-Pastor. The author, 
the well-known German writer Raabe, has 
before shown a strong capacity for tracing 
the development of a soul, and this power 
is maintained in his delineation of Hans 
Unwirrsh, the hunger-pastor. ‘‘ Man is born 
with a hunger after the infinite,” observes 
the writer, ‘‘ but he experiences this force to 
a greater degree early in life.” He accord- 
ingly traces graphically the career of Hans 
from the age of childhood, 

‘when the first notes of the world’s great harp 
fall lightly on the listening ear; when one 
loves to roll in the grass or to lie still and 
listen to the wind whispering in the leaves, or 
to watch the clouds float through the air, and 
gaze at the distant hills; when one tries to find 
the spot where the rainbow touches the earth ; 
when one understands the language of tree, 
grass and shrub; talks with God, with every 
bird that flies, every gay gnat, every bright 
beetle that crawls; in a word, when one is a 
Pantheist in the fullest acceptation of the 
word!” 

Humour and pathos are close companions in 
Herr Raabe’s pages, and both possibly lose 
something by translation, though this repro- 
duction is excellent and spirited. Uncle 
Gruenebaum and Cousin Schlotterbeck are 
worthy of Dickens, as Dickens would have 
drawn such characters had he been born a 
German; while Herr Raabe presents us with 
ideas and sentiments of a more elevated kind 
than are generally to be found in the pro- 
ductions of the English novelist. 


There is considerable power in Less than 
Kin, and Mrs. Panton keeps up a certain 
mystery about 9 murder with much skill 
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right to the close of the volume. The extra- 
ordinary affection which Grace Allerton dis- 
plays for John Mainprize—a passion which 
leads her to sacrifice herself completely on 
his behalf—is very rarely witnessed in real 
life, though the strange and devious courses 
of the human heart forbid us to say it is im- 


possible. It would be a pity to reveal the 
plot of the book, but the reader will assuredly 
find his attention closely held by it. 


The Pennant Family, by Miss Beale, 
deserves a word of cordial praise. It is well 
written, the plot is striking, and the narrative 
flows smoothly. The scene is laid on the 
Welsh coast, and there is many a weird 
incident connected with wrecking, &c. The 
story of the Earl of Craigavon, related here 
at length, is founded on fact, and may be 
read in the History of Glamorganshire under 
the heading ‘‘ Dunraven Castle.” But, be- 
sides this, the author traces the strange for- 
tunes of a child that has been cast ashore 
from a wreck. She passes through many 
vicissitudes, and is at last found to be the 
daughter of Sir George Walpole. The whole 
story is thoroughly healthy and deeply in- 
teresting. 


A Singer’s Story is a shilling novel in 
paper covers. It is readable without being 
particularly striking. There is a good tone 
about it, however, and I decidedly prefer it to 
many of the ‘shilling dreadfuls’’ which have 
recently attained such great and discreditable 
popularity. The chief incidents in the pre- 
sent sketch, viz., the discovery of a wonderful 
voice in a governess, and the subsequent 
development of that voice until its owner 
became a ruling star in the musical firmament, 
may not be exactly new, but they are cer- 
tainly treated in an entertaining manner. 


Young ladies who flirt too much should 
read Through a Refiner’s Fire, in which story 
they will perceive to what disastrous results 
their giddy propensities may lead them. 
Lizzie Fletcher had two lovers, Legeyt 
Purdon and Graham. Leigh. The latter was 
the genuine article, and Lucy really loved 
him; but not knowing where to stop in her 
flirtations she was the cause of his fighting a 
duel and being banished from England for 
twenty years. It is true that she remained 
faithful to his memory, for she was a girl of 
sterling character at heart; but the wedding 
bells might have rung in her happiness and 
that of Leigh many years before they did had 
it not been for her own conduct. The narra- 
tive is fairly well told. 


G. Barnerr Ssrrn. 








GIFT BOOKS. 
“Us”: an Old-fashioned Story. 
Molesworth. With Illustrations by Walter 
Crane. (Macmillan.) Christmas after Christ- 
mas, for more seasons than we care to recollect, 
Mrs. Molesworth and Mr. Walter Crane have 
conspired to present us with a story-book for 
children, in a binding ‘‘that once might have 
been called ‘red.’” First came the immortal 
Carrots, who has given the colour, if not the 
name, to the long series. Next to Carrots we 
are disposed to rank Herr Baby; and if some 
of the later volumes fell below the original 
standard, this is partly because the author 
either raised the age of her heroes and heroines, 
or placed them — unfamiliar surroundings. 
This year we are glad to find that Mrs. Moles- 


By Mrs. 











worth ‘has returned to an English nursery, 
while¥she has contrived to introduce a new 
charm*by calling back to life the days when 
Pamela was not animpossible name. We must 
not attempt to tell her story for her. Suffice 
it to say that, while the web is the familiar one 
of childish simplicity, it is crossed by a woof of 
incident more exciting than usual. Though 
the time is distant, veracity is attained not 
only by the unchanging traits of human nature, 
but also by a skilful framework of tradition 
that connects the past with the present. Of 
the illustrations, the first and the last are the 
most pleasing. 


In the two past years Mr. Gordon Browne 
has published with Messrs. Blackie & Son illus- 
trated editions of The Pilgrim’s Progress and 
Robinson Crusoe. This year he has chosen for 
his pencil Gulliver’s Travels, perhaps the only 
other book that can vie with them in popularity. 
His conception of Gulliver himself fails to 
satisfy us. Even to the last he represents him 
rather as the ‘‘ apprentice to Mr. James Bates” 
than as the ship’s surgeon, weatherbeaten by 
many voyages. Nor do we think the full-page 
plates so successful as the smaller sketches. 
But, taking the book as a whole, we are dis- 
posed to rank it on an equality with its two 
predecessors. Mr. Gordon Browne’s great 
merits lie in his power of delineating movement, 
of suggesting more than he actually draws, and 
of catching the humours of physiognomy and 
dress. Above all, he never scamps his work. 


The Boy inthe Bush: a Tale of Australian 
Life. By the late Richard Rowe. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) As there is no intimation on the 
title-page that this story has appeared before, 
we presume it is one more of the large number 
of unpublished MSS. which the writer seems to 
have left behind him at his death. We are 
glad to find that the supply is not exhausted, 
for every boy who has read one of Richard 
Rowe’s stories will be eager to read another ; 
and he cannot read anything more wholesome. 
The author of Episodes in an Obscure Life died, 
we believe, in extreme poverty, and his name is 
comparatively unknown; but many a writer 
who has attained both fame and fortune has not 
possessed a tithe of his genius. This tale does 
not show him quite at his best; but, although 
Richard Rowe wrote much, he never, to our 
knowledge, wrote badly. The sketches of 
Australian life and scenery are singularly real 
and vivid ; and if there is a little more of startling 
adventure than is consistent with probability, 
that is not a fault which young readers will 
severely condemn. There are encounters with 
bushrangers, a flood, a bush-fire, and struggles 
with black-fellows, in the course of which the 
boy-hero is taken captive. He is saved from 
death by an old gin (who supposes him to be 
the ghost of her dead son), and at last makes 
his escape. The volume is_ exceptionally 
attractive in type and illustrations, but the 
cover is frightful. 


For Fortune and Glory. By Lewis Hough, 
with eight illustrations by Walter Paget. 
(Cassell.) An exciting story of the Soudan 
war. Minute descriptions are given of Hicks 
Pasha’s disastrous campaign, of the fighting 
near Suakim, of the storming of the heights at 
Kirbekan and of the march across the desert 
and battle of Abu Klea. We read much of the 
bravery of ‘“‘ Tommy Atkins” and of the glory 
of war, but still more of the hardships endured 
by man and beast, and of the unavoidable 
cruelties perpetrated alike by English and 
Arabs. There is an intrigue about a lost will, 
which, however, serves principally to open and 
to wind up the story. 


Hugh’s Sacrifice. By Cecil Marryat Norris. 
eg Farran & Co.) This is a capital story 
or boys. It is a sermon on the text, ‘‘ Be 


from Troubled Lives. 








sure your sin will find you out.” Two boys 
disobey the rules of their school and an innocent 
boy suffers in their stead. He is high-minded, 
and does not like to bring into trouble his 
brother and the companion who led him astray. 
The bad boys some time afterwards meet with a 
terrible accident which well-nigh costs them 
their lives; from that moment they resolve to 
turn over a newleaf. There are some excellent 
illustrations by Mr. H. Furniss. 


The Wooing of Aethra. By Moyr Smith. 
(Sampson Low.) This curious little book is an 
attempt at a historical tale, the leading 
character in which is Aegeus, King of Attica! 
The style of the performance is as eccentric as 
the selection of the subject; but the story is 
too slight to call for criticism. Probably the 
book was written for the sake of the ‘‘illustra- 
tions’’ by the author—about sixty tiny drawings 
(most of them not larger than a postage stamp), 
which really show a good deal of cleverness. 


THERE is this year more story and less 
moralising than usual in the 8S. P. C. K. books. 
This tendency is very noticeable in Tim Yard- 
ley’s Year, by F. 8. Potter. It consists of four 
idylls, one for each of the seasons, well calcu- 
lated to delight country boys, for whom it is 
written, and to inculcate moral courage. The 
author has evidently studied nature. He 
writes amusingly—‘‘ Nobody who has not seen 
a good deal of pigs could believe how contrary 
some of them can be, for there’s difference 
among them as there is among Christians.” 
The Oliver Children, by Mary Davison, will 
please little ones, and is a well-written tale. 
Social hypocrisies are denounced in A Bright 
Farthing, by 8. M. Sitwell. Evidently the 
author does not believe that ‘the poor ina 
loomp is bad,” for she makes the owner of a 
general shop shed tears when obliged to an- 
nounce to a customer that she cannot give any 
credit. In A Woman of Business, by M. Bram- 
ston, there is a charming heroine, not oppres- 
sively good, but such, it may be hoped, as is 
often met among the middle classes, and whose 
example brightens more of the world than she 
thinks. The love story of the book is simple, 
not to say common-place, but is well worked 
out, and to the reader’s delight all ends well as 
in an old-fashioned novel, Three more stories by 
the same writer, Zoads and Diamonds, are 
pleasing specimens of what may be called the 
domestic love story. The temptation to destroy 
a wil! in one of them has often been a godsend 
to the story-teller. Miss H. A. Forde shows 
some of the many earnest endeavours being 
now made to rescue the poor outcasts of 
London in her Dust Ho! and other Pictures 
The Last Hope, by Esmé 
Stuart, is a historical romance of the time of 
the French Revolution. No period was more 
fertile in heroic characters and unlooked-for 
events, and the author has with much skill 
interwoven them in her story of life-long con- 
stancy and love stronger than death. The Rev. 
A. N. Malan entitles seven short addresses on 
the Christian virtues Searching for the Stone. 
The title is not happy, but the discourses are 
earnest, and the book could be carried in the 
waistcoat pocket. 


LEAVING the publications of the 8.P.C.K., 
the Rev. G. Everard has linked together under 
the title Your Sundays (Nisbet), fifty-two short 
readings on sacred subjects. They seem well 
suited for mission work, and are especially 
intended for schoolboys. Zhe Wreck, by Ethel 
(Griffith, Farran, & Co.), tells its story in the 
title. It is a tale of rescue from sins and 
sorrows, as well as from a shipwreck. Follow 
my Leader, by T. B. Reed (Cassell), is a 
romance of schoolboy life. A good man 


Winchester “‘ notions ” are adopted, and there is 
plenty of incident and action. The — are 
too boyish for a public school, and talk 


too 
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much slang, greatly as schoolboys at present 
exceed in this respect. A healthy tone, 
however, pervades the book, and it cannot fail 
to delight lads; while its bulk, if it catches 
boys’ fancy, will prove grateful to elders fond of 
a quiet life. Meta in England (Griffith, Farran, 
& Co.) is evidently a first book. The author, 
M. C. Sterndale, writes long sentences with 
direful confusion of pronouns. The story, too, 
is purposeless, and schoolgirls, for whom it 
seems written, can easily find more healthy 
literature. Theodore Wood in Our Insect 
Enemies (8S. P. C. K.) presents us with chapters 
on insects which remind us of Kirby and Spence’s 
Entomology. The juvenile reader obtains a 
tolerable conspectus from this book of many 
forms of winged life familiar to most country 
lads. Two books more distinctly of the 
religious type come from the 8. P. C. K.; The 
True Vine, by the author of the ‘‘ Schénberg 
Cotta Family,” six excellent meditations; and 
a most useful book for the clergyman or dis- 
trict visitor, the late Canon Hawkins’s Sick-bed 
Services compiled from the Holy Scriptures and 
the *Book of Common Prayer. The print is 
large, and the services much to the point. 


Messrs. CASSELL have sent us twelve volumes 
of a new series of popular biographies they 
have begun to publish under the title of ‘‘ The 
World’s Workers.” Most of them are confined 
to the life of a single man, such as General 
Gordon and Charles Dickens, with which the 
series open; but some contain two, and some 
as many as four lives. Each volume has a 
frontispiece, giving a portrait or portraits, as 
the case may be, reproduced from photographs 
by some mechanical method of woodcutting 
that is very effective. We would single out for 
special notice the volume on Dickens, which is 
written by his eldest daughter, and has a por- 
trait from an unpublished photograph taken in 
1861. The others seem to be more in the nature 
of compilations from published works. The 
series is excellently adapted for providing a 
choice of prizes at Sunday schools. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


CapTatIn Burton writes to us that five 
volumes of the Nights are in the hands of the 
printers [American ? Indian ?], that the sixth 
will be lodged with them in a few days, and 
that the remaining four will be ready for the 
transcriber in three months. 


Pror. KOLBING, of Breslau, has been again in 
England, to copy the unique MS. of the prose 
version of the Early English romance of 
Ipomydon, which the Marquis of Bath has 
kindly sent to the British Museum for him. 
Prof, Kélbing will add this prose to the hitherto 
overlooked verse version, in 10,000 lines, of 
this romance in the Chetham Library, Man- 
chester. As this latter version is corrupt in 
many places, and can hardly be understood 
without the help of its French original, Prof. 
Kolbing will add the French poem in a com- 
panion volume to the English one. 


Dr. FuRNIVALL has written the articles on 
Mr. and Mrs. Browning for Cassell’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Men and Women of the Century,” 
which Prof, Lloyd Sanders is editing, and also 
the article on Andrew Boorde, one of the 
raciest writers of Henry VIII.’s time, for 
the next volume of the Dictionary of National 
Biography. 

THE Oficial Baronage of England, by Mr. 
James E. Doyle, which has long been expected, 
and is now announced for immediate publica- 
tion by Messrs. Longmans, is conceived upon 
a somewhat novel plan. Its chief object is to 
assist the student of mediaeval English history 
to obtain a distinct idea of the great nobles 
who formed the ruling class in early days. 





While family history has not been neglected, 
special attention has been given to the offices 
held by peers, and to the personal characteristics 
of each individual. In order to keep the work 
within limits, barons, in the common accepta- 
tion of the word, have been excluded ; but some 
description is given of every duke, marquis, 
earl, and viscount from the Conquest to the 
present time. The work will be published in 
three volumes quarto, with about 1,600 illus- 
trations, consisting of portraits, shields of arms, 
badges, and autographs, the last mentioned 
going back in many cases to the fifteenth cen- 
tury. 

Two lives of the great Duke of Marlborough 
are announced for immediate publication: the 
one, an elaborate estimate of his military genius, 
upon which Lord Wolseley is known to have 
been long engaged; the other, a volume by 
Mr. G. Saintsbury, in the series of ‘‘ English 
Worthies.” 
| BrstpEs an important new poem already 
announced in the ACADEMY, and a novel pub- 
lished during the present week, Mr. Robert 
Buchanan has followed the fashion by writing 
Reminiscences of his Literary Career, which 
will appear before long in two volumes, with a 
portrait. 


THE Life of Lord Westbury, by Mr. Richard 
Kennard, the appearance of which has been 
awaited with much curiosity, is now announced 
for publication this winter by Messrs. Bentley. 


Mr. Howarp WILLIAMS has in the press a 
volume entitled Letters and Letter-writers of the 
Eighteenth Century, containing large selections 
from the letters of Swift and Pope, with illus- 
trative notes. Each section will be preceded 
by a critical biography and a portrait. The 
volume will shortly be published by Messrs. 
Bell, 


Mr. R. E. FRANcILLON has worked in col- 
laboration with Mr. William Senior (‘‘ Red 
Spinner ’’) this year in the production of his 
annual Christmas story. Itstitle is The Golden 
Flood; a Cloud in Seven Colours. The 
Australian scenes in the story are the work of 
Mr. Senior. 

King Solomon’s Mines, Mr. Rider Haggard’s 
new “treasure story’ has met with so favour- 
able a reception that already the first edition 
has been exhausted. A second edition, which 
is in course of preparation, will be ready during 
the course of next week. 


THE first catalogue of English books printed 
in this country was issued by Andrew Maunsell 
in 1595. Copies are naturally very rare. Mr 
John Lawler is engaged in bringing out a 
reprint of this catalogue, with notes and com- 
ments on the various books mentioned in it. It 
will be published by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


WE understand that, in his work, The Bronté 
Family, with Special Reference to Patrick Bran- 
well Bronté, to be issued almost immediately by 
Messrs. Hurst & Blackett, Mr. Francis A. 
Leyland will include a good deal of unknown 
poetry by the brother of Currer, Ellis, and 
Acton Bell, which he wrote privately, and 
mostly for the perusal of his friends, under a 
characteristic pseudonym. 


THE next volume in the series of ‘‘ Eminent 
Women”? will be Rachel, by M. Kennard, 


Mr, T. Fisher UNwIN will publish this 
week, The Three Reforms of Parliament: A 
History, 1830-85, intended for the information 
of the new electorate in their past history and 
future responsibilities. The author is Mr. W. 
Heaton, of Leeds, the first editor of the Free- 
man. 

A REVISED edition of Mr. Kinlock Cooke’s 
popular Hundy Book for Electors, a short and 
easy guide to what may be done, and must not 





be done, under the Corrupt and Illegal Prac- 
tices Prevention Act, 1883, will be issued 
immediately by Messrs. Griffith, Farran, & Co, 


Max O RELU’s last book Les Chers Voisins ! 
was translated by the author’s wife. The 
twentieth edition is announced in Paris. 


WE learn that the book entitled Why I am a 
Liberal, containing contributions by the leading 
members of the Liberal party, will be published 
by Messrs. Cassell & Co. on Monday next. 


WE are glad to hear that Mr. Bertram Dobell 
intends to continue his series of facsimile 
reprints of original editions of Shelley, which 
was begun with Alastor. Hellas is now almost 
ready. 

Don Gesnaldo is the title of a short story by 
Ouida which is offered to the newspaper press 
by Messrs. Tillotson & Son, of Bolton. 


Mr. T. FisHER UNWIN announces a new 
edition of Mr. Mackenzie Bell’s monograph on 
Charles Whitehead, with illustrative extracts, 
Also, new editions of the same author’s Verses 
of Varied Life and Old Year Leaves. 


To the next number of the Antiqguary Mr. 
Round will contribute a paper on ‘‘ Municipal 
Offices,” in which he points out the importance 
of forming a complete list of officers and their 
duties for each borough town. Mr. Hazlitt 
will continue his ‘‘ Notes on Brand’s Popular 
Antiquities, and Mr, T. F. Ordish will give 
another paper on ‘‘Old London Theatres,” 
dealing with the inside of the theatre. 


THE November number of Walford’s Anti- 
quarian will contain a paper on the proposed 
restoration of Waltham Cross, and also an 
article by Mr. W. Rendle on the Globe Play- 
house in Bankside. Under the heading of 
‘Autograph Letters”’ will be printed the 
transcript of a holograph letter written by the 
celebrated Lord Lovat to Sir Andrew Drum- 
mond. 

Mr. WILLIAM ARCHER will contribute to the 
November number of Time a criticism of the 
works of Mr. R. L. Stevenson. In the same 
magazine will appear ‘“‘The Real Countess 
Guiccioli,” by Mr. J. Carew Martin ; ‘‘ Personal 
Reminiscences of M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire,” 
by Mr. J. B. Latham; and ‘“ Women’s Work 
and Women’s Wages,” by the editor, Mrs. 
Whishaw, better known till lately as Miss E. 
M. Abdy- Williams. 


A FRIEND and pupil of the late Mr. William 
Veitch, the eminent Greek scholar, will give a 
sketch of him in the Scottish Church for Novem- 
ber, which will also contain papers on the 
Highlands, the Church, and the Universities. 


Pror. Henry DruMMonD, author of Natural 
Law in the Spiritual World, will deliver a lecture 
in the hall of Trinity College, Oxford, next 
Sunday evening, intended primarily for junior 
members of the university. 

THE first meeting of the fifth session of the 
Browning Society will be held at University 
College on October 30, at 8 p.m. Dr. Richard 
Garnett, of the British Museum, will preside ; 
and a paper will be read by Mr. J. T. Nettie- 
ship, on ‘* Browning’s Development as Poet or 
Maker.” 


THE annual meeting of the Aristotelian 
Society, for the systematic study of philosophy, 
will be held at 22 Albemarle Street, on Mon- 
day next, October 26, at 8 p.m. The president, 
Mr. Shadworth Hodgson, will deliver an 
address on ‘‘ Philosophy and Experience.” 


Mr. F. Storr will deliver a lecture to the 
Education Society on Monday next, October 
26, in the Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, 
at 7.30 p.m., on “The Literature of Hdu- 
cation,” 
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Tue last issue of Mr. Quaritch’s Catalogue 
(No. 364) deals with the history, topography, 
and ethnology of Asia, Polynesia, and Africa. 
The most noticeable numbers are the sets of 
the publications of Oriental societies, and the 
books relating to the Portuguese in India, 
many of which seem to have come from Dr. 
Burnell’s library. 


THE five Académies that compose the Institut 
of France intend to celebrate the ninetieth 
anniversary of their foundation by a banquet 
to be held on October 25. 








AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 


Tue New York Critic of October 3 gives 
rominence to a long letter from Mr. 
i. F. Harrington, bringing three charges 
against Poe, which we believe to be new, 
from the writer’s personal knowledge: (1) 
that in 1847 he deserted his wife on her 
death-bed ; (2) that in the oe year he 
attempted to seduce a married lady, whose 
name is given; (3) that shortly afterwards he 
did seduce another married lady, well known to 
the writer. 


Miss JEANNETTE L. GILDER, who is, we 
believe, one of the joint editors of the Critic, 
has in the press a volume entitled [epresenta- 
tive Poems of Living Poets, American and Eng- 
lish. Though Miss Gilder has edited the 
collection, the poems have been selected by 
the poets themselves, and Mr. G. P. Lathrop 
has written an introduction. The book will be 
published by Messrs. Cassell in this country at 
the same time as in America. 


Mr. LOWELL’s Hawthorne, in the series of 
‘ American Men of Letters,’ is announced for 
immediate publication. 


Messrs. HouGuTon, Mirrxin, & Co., an- 
nounce a volume of Italian Popular Tales, 
translated by Prof. Crane, of Cornell. 


Since the death of Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson, 
the literary champion of the Indians, who used 
as a poet the initials H. H., and who is best 
known in England by her novel Ramona, the 
American papers have been much occupied 
with stories about her, for in her lifetime she 
was very retiring. Only four days before her 
death she wrote the following letter to Pre- 
sident Cleveland : 

‘From my deathbed I send you a message of 
heartfelt thanks for what you have already done 
for the Indians. I ask you to read my Century of 
Dishonor. I am dying happier for the belief 
I have that it is your hand that is destined to 
strike the first steady blow towards lifting this 
burden of infamy from our country, and righting 
the wrongs of the Indian race.” 

At her own special request, the life of Mrs. 
Jackson is to be written by Mr. Hamilton W. 
Mabie, to whom many of her friends have 
promised their assistance. 


Mr. R. H. Sropparp has declined the ap- 


pointment that was offered him of United 
States Consul at Athens. 


THE Publishers’ Weekly has now published 
eight articles on copywright. A Chicago paper, 
the Literary Life, promises to devote two 
columns @ month to the discussion of the sub- 
ject. A yet more interesting piece of news to 
Euglish authors is that Mr. G. W. Munro, the 
publisher of the “Seaside Library,” has applied 
for an injunction against his brother to restrain 
him from “doing business under the Munro 
name in &@ manner to confuse the public mind.” 


THE xsual prize competition in the New 
York Literary News for October, thus classifies 
recent works of fiction: The Tinted Venus (30 
votes), Col, Enderby’s Wife (29), Carriston’s Gift 


(9). It will be observed that all three are 
English. 
M. BENJAMIN SULTE, of Ottawa, has pub- 
lished a pamphlet entitled: Za Situation de la 
langue frangaise au Canada, in which he con- 
tends that the French spoken by descendants 
of French colonists in America, from New 
Orleans to Manitoba, has preserved the idiom 
and vocabulary (though not the accent) of the 
language spoken in the time of Louis XIV. 
with greater purity than in any part of France 
itself. It appears that the total number of 
French speaking people in Canada and the 
United States amounts to nearly two millions, 


THE Association of Collegiate Alumnae has 
collected statistics with regard to the health of 
705 women graduates of colleges throughout 
America. On entrance, 78 per cent. were in 
good health, 2 per cent. in fair health, and 
20 per cent. ia poor health. At the end of 
the college course, 21 per cent. were improved 
in health, and nearly 20 per cent. were injured 
in health. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
A SONNET SEQUENCE, 
Surrey. 


A susurs reeking of the city’s breath 
Beside the Thames, where’er the eye may turn ; 
Southward a champaign, green with whortle and 


fern 
Flaming with gorse-gold, flushed with purple 
heath ; 
Heights clothed with beeches; belts of oak beneath ; 
Pine-woods, the murmurous home of doves that 


yearn 
Above their nestlings; plains of wheat that 


burn 
And oats that smoulder, growing ripe for death. 
Sites which are old with memories older still 
Whereon a new and coarser world intrudes ; 
Where stood a Tudor palace flaunts an inn; 
A rich fool’s whim has marred yon Celtic hill ; 
Yet here for him who loves her solitudes 
— has kept them clear from smoke and 
in. 
Kent. 


The white-horsed Saxon’s rich unconquered land ! 
Girdled by sea and river; ridged with hills, 
Green slopes wood-fringed, that shed a score of 


rills, 

And screen a hundred towns on either hand, 

Ere rearing their full height to guard the strand 
With stern white faces. Flowing plenty fills 
Each range the eye o’er-travels. Sailing mills 

Stretch to the ripening fields wherein they stand 

A wide-armed blessing. Leagues of mead and 


marsh, 

Flecked white with sheep, or mottled brown with 
kine 

Green- golden hop-fields, wreathed with cone and 


bine, 
And glades of orchard reddening to the south 
Trend in accord where, clamouriug loud and harsh, 
The giant city opes its myriad-mouth. 


Sussex. 


The southern warder of our fortress-isle 
Fixed at his sea-post with the hills for shield ; 
Dinted with wounds from many a battle-field 
Where Roman, Celt, and Saxon strove erewhile, 
’Fore all the fray which crowned the Norman’s 


guile 
With empire at Senlac. Those wounds have 
healed, 


But left their scars: the watch-camps ’bove the 


’ 
The castle’s wall, the votive cloister’s aisle. 
To day a land of peace! A flock of sheep 
Feedsin the fosse. The cloister-arches hide 
Behind a timbered grange. The ivied keep 
O’erlooks a village whither townsmen flee 
For change of toil to climb the steep hill-side, 
Or restful idlesse by the unresting sea. 





Henry G. HEWLETT. 





OBITUARY. 
ALPHONS THUN. 

THE death of Prof. Alphons Thun at so early 
an age is a severe loss to the science of 
national economy. He was born at Dorpat in 
1853, studied at the Gymnasium, and later 
at the University, where he devoted himself 
passionately to the science to which he promised 
to contribute so much. After passing a brilliant 
examination, and receiving his doctor’s degree, 
he went to Russia, in order to study the social 
and revolutionary movements upon the spot. 
In 1881 he was appointed Professor of National 
Economy and Statistics at the University of 
Basel, where he managed to inspire his scholars 
with something of his own zeal for social and 
statistical research. During his unwearied 
labour as a teacher, he found time to write the 
book which rapidly made his name known, the 
Geschichte der revolutiondren Bewegung in Russland 
seit 1825, and also a work on the local statistics 
of Basel, Die Vereine und Stiftungen des Kantons 
Basel-Stadt. In 1883 he received a pressing 
call to the University of Freiburg (in Baden), 
which he accepted. Here he was struck down 
by the illness with which he had long been 
contending, but worked hard at an exhaustive 
treatise on ‘‘Gewerbepolitik,” which he has 
unhappily left incomplete. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Maemillan’s Magazine for October has an 
article by Mr. Pater, called ‘‘A Prince of 
Court Painters.”” Mr. Pater has thrown into 
the shape of a contemporary diary a sketch of 
the character and career of Antony Watteau. 
The writing is distinguished by the fineness of 
analytical perception which specially char- 
acterises Mr. Pater’s work, and the setting 
chosen for his remarks is extremely happy. It 
is seldom that a magazine contains such a piece 
of finished workmanship. Another article of 
some importance, though it seems out of place 
in Macmillan, is by Mr. Christie, on the subject, 
‘*Was Giordano Bruno really burned?” It 
answers some historic doubts recently raised by 
M. Desdouits; but it is difficult to imagine 
that general readers would interest themselves 
in determining the genuineness of a letter of 
Scioppius. 

Blackwood’s Magazine gives an instructive 
account of ‘‘ Competitive Examinations in 
China,” by a traveller who has inspected the 
mechanical appliances used by the Chinese 
Government. We are glad to discover that 
China gives no countenance to the lavish ex- 
penditure of the University of Oxford on 
examination schools. Much as China believes 
in examinations, it does not try to make them 
comfortable. The examination hall at Canton 
is simply a walled enclosure, containing a 
number of sheds, one for each candidate. 


In the current number of the Revue His- 
torique, M. Forneron furnishes a series of 
articles in which he has traced, from docu- 
mentary sources, the career of Louise de 
Kéroualle, Duchess of Portsmouth, M. 
Forneron’s work will be an addition to the 
scandalous chronicle of the reign of Charles II. 
It shows us the deliberate way in which Louis 
XIV. made use of the known weakness of 
Charles II. to establish a French emissary at 
the English court, who for fifteen years suc- 
ceeded in paralysing the foreign policy of 
England. M. Forneron’s work is well and 
thoroughly done, though we notice some want 
of familiarity with English literary history. 
He speaks of “un certain Andrew Marvel,” 
and persists in quoting the diarist as ‘‘ Pepy.” 

THE Deutsche Rundschau has several serious 
articles. Herr Bailleu begins a historical 


sketch of Prince Louis Ferdinand of Hohen- 
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zollern, which contains documents bearing on 
Prussian history at the beginning of the 
century. Herr Geffcken discusses the question 
of bimetallism with reference to its probable 
influence on German commerce, which he 
thinks would be disastrous. Dr. Meyer writes 
on the ‘Increase of Insanity,” and notes all 
the conditions of modern civilisation which 


tend to develop the sensibility and destroy the LoosHorn, J. Die Geschichte d. Bisthums Bamberg. 
1. Bd. Miinchen: Zipperer. 11 M. 


power of the brain. 


Tue three numbers of the Boletin of the Real 
Academia de la Historia, July-September, are 
issued together. The chief contents are a 

aper on the portraits of Isabel la Catélica, by 

ios de la Rada; the two preferred are that in 
the Royal Palace by Antonio del Rincon for 
advanced age, and the more youthful one of 
Santo Témas de Avila, Friedman’s Anne 
Boleyn, Sauvaire’s Arab Metrology, and H. 


, Yo ’ 7 ° 
Derembourg's MSS. Arabes de I Kecurial are ScHAAFHAUSEN, H. AnthropologischeStudien. Bonn: 


all favourably reviewed. In discussing the 
Keltiberian coins of Segisa, Pujol y Camps |8 
fixes its site in Aragon, east of Calatayud. A 
paper on Roman ruins in Fez, by T. de Cuevas, 
turns on the sites of Oppidum Novum, Frigidae, 
and Aurelia Banasa. Padre F. Fita deals with 
Roman inscriptions of Cacerés, Ubeda, and 
Alcala de Hénares, with excellent illustrations 
and grammatical remarks; but perhaps the 
most important paper is the first part of an 
account, with the originals and translations, by 
F. Fernandez y Gonzalez, of a Jewish repre- 
sentative assembly held at Valladolid in 1432. 
From some of the fifty legends of Gil de 
Zamora in honour of the Virgin we gather that 
the alb was neither always white nor always 
linen, but sometimes of silk and coloured, and 
that marriages of the clergy continued appar- 
ently down to the author’s time. 


Tue ninth Fascicule of the Archives His- 
toriques de la Gascogne contains the ‘‘ Archives 
de la Ville de Lectoure (Gers) XIII™ au XVI" 
Sitcle,” edited by P. Druilhet. Like some 
other charters of Southern France, the form 
alone of those of Lectoure is feudal. Both 
Edward I. of England and Philippe le Bel only 
confirm anterior rights in use from time imme- 
morial, The ‘‘Res Publica Lactoratensium ” 
had substantially preserved, through all the 
troubles of the early middle ages, its old Roman 
franchise. To the references given for the 
charter of Edward I. (1273) may be added the 
Wolfenbuttel MS., ‘‘ Recognitiones Foedorum,”’ 
by M, and J. Delpit, p. 100. (Paris, 1841), 
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by Dr. Stokes and other scholars in the ACADEMY 
regarding the necessity of placing as accurate a 
text as possible of the Brehon Laws in the hands 
of students. 
necessary for the general reader: the first and 
foremost requisite for the Celtic scholar is a 
reliable text. 
simile of considerable portions of these MSS. 
should be published, and that all the scholar- 
ship available should be utilised, is surely not 
unreasonable. 
not always free from error; but when to these 
are added such mistakes as even the most com- 
petent transcribers and interpreters commit, 
students who can have no direct access to the 
MSS. are hopelessly astray. 

wish to enter a special plea on behalf of the 
Scottish Celt. 
to look for the oldest forms of our own Gaelic 


of the Dalriadic colony in Scotland. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE TEXT OF THE ANCIENT LAWS OF IRELAND. 
Edinburgh: Oct. 19, 1885, 
I desire to endorse what has been already said 


Translations and comments are 


Mr. Stokes’s request that a fac- 


The dozuments themselves are 


The matter is of general interest, but I should 
It is to the Irish that we have 


The laws of Ireland became the laws 
And 
although our Gaelic institutions and language 
subsequently pursued a more or less independ- 
ent path, still the old Celtic customs of Scotland 
receive their most satisfactory explanation 
through the larger and more perfect literature 
which has been preserved in Ireland. 

The publication of old Irish MSS. is of as 
much importance to the Highlander as to the 
Irishman, while Celtic scholars all over the 
world are equally interested in securing the 
greatest possible accuracy in such documents of 


this kind as are published. 
Don. MAcKINNoN. 


speech, 


University College, Liverpool: Oct. 17, 1885, 

I was very glad to see in the AcADEMy Dr. 
Whitley Stokes’s article pointing out the great 
deficiencies in the printed text of the Brehon 


Laws, and the ready support which his argu- 
ments have received from Dr. Moore and Mr, 
Standish H. O’Grady. As the only way to 
drive home the nail is by repeated strokes of the 
hammer, I would beg leave to join my voice to 
theirs. From a comparison I made some time 
ago of part of the printed text of the Senchas 
Mor with the original MS. Harl. 432, I am 
able to confirm every word of their severe 
criticism. I may say that on the average there 
are two mistakes in every line, and many of 
these as gross and as palpable as those in- 
stanced by Dr. Stokes. I also fully subscribe 
to the proposals made as to a revision or re- 
print of the whole text, for I believe that the 
only account these four volumes can now be 
turned to is to make them the basis for a com- 
plete revision and renewed edition of the whole 
matter contained in them. 

Kuno MEYER. 








‘* ADITI.” 
London : Oct, 19, 1885, 

A good deal has been said lately about the 
merits of the philological method in mythology. 
May I offer a fresh example? In writings 
about the Veda, few names occur more fre- 
quently than that of Aditi. Far be it from me 
to have an opinion of my own akout Aditi: I 
only stand and mark the harmonious decisions 
of scholars. Certain gods are called, in the 
Veda, Adityas—‘‘sons of Aditi” the word is 
(sometimes) rendered. Aditi may be taken and 
is taken (by some) as if it were the infinite 
region from which the solar deities rise, 
‘“* Aditi, the boundless,” was, it is believed, 
‘‘ one of the oldest names of the dawn, or more 
correctly, of that portion of the sky from 
whence every morning the light and life 
of the world fldshed forth” (Hibbert Lectures, 
1878, p. 228). Thus understood, ‘ Aditi is 
derived from diti, and the negative particle a. 
Diti, again, is regularly derived from a root, 
DA (dyati), ‘to bind.’ . . . Aditi, therefore, must 
originally have meant without bonds, not 
chained or enclosed, boundless, infinite, infini- 
tude” (Hib. Lec., p. 227). On the other hand, 
Mr. Whitney suggests that ‘ the elevation of 
Aditi to the rank of a distinct personage may 
be a reflex from the derivative” (Aditya), ‘‘ which 
was capable of being interpreted asa patronymic.” 
This resembles the notion (held by some) that 
Cronus is a god invented to account for 
Cronion and Cronides, names capable (like 
Aditya) of being interpreted as patronymics. 
(Oriental and Linguistic Studies, p. 39). About 
Aditi we learn (Rig Veda, x. 72, 1-8. Satapatha 
Brahmana, cf. Muir, 8S. 7. iv. 13) facts which 
place her and her legend somewhat on a footing 
with thatof the Maori motherofMaui. The Aditi 
of the Brahmana gave birth (like Maui’s 
mother) to an abortion, whom (ike Maui’s 
mother) she threw away, but whom the gods 
cut into shape, making an elephant out of the 
fragments! In another Brahmana (Taittirya 
Br, Muir. v. 55 1-27,) Aditi, being desirous of 
offspring, cooked a brahmandana oblation for 
the Sadhyas. Of course all these Adyo are at 
some distance from the Infinite, to which we 
are directed by etymological science. Is Science 
quite certain whether Aditi means ‘‘ boundless,” 
“infinite,” as in the Hibbert Lectures, and in M. 
Bergaigne’s view, or does she lean to Mr. 
Whitney’s suggestion, or are we to give up 
both, and cleave to M. Paul Regnaud? M. 
Regnaud writes (I hope he is mistaken, but, it 
is just this kind of thing that is so dread- 
fully unsettling): ‘Rien n’est moins sir 
que l’étymologie méme du nom d’Aditi, 
et, par conséquent, que les explications, 

won a prétendu d’en tirer” (Revue de 
Hist. des Rel. xii., i.). M. Regnaud goes on 
to derive Aditi from ‘Ad dans le sens de 
briller” ; and he is so bold as to declare that the 
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derivation from da, with a primitive is (I write 
his words with regret) ‘“‘ grammatically im- 
probable, and logically impossible.” However, 
he gives his reasons, which scholars must decide 
upon. M. Regnaud ends, and here, perhaps, he is 
not so very wrong, by asserting that, if scholars 
are still so far from agreed about the meanings 
of words in the Veda, mere vulgarisateurs (like a 
gentleman who regards Aditi as a ‘“‘ Chthonian 
goddess”) had better leave the whole business 
alone. Yes, we must wait before believing 
science, till science speaks with a less be- 
wildering variety of contradictory voices. 
For here we are not dealing merely with 
vexed questions in the rendering of dead lan- 
ages, questions vexed even when these 
Caganges were living, and now only of literary 
importance : we are dealing with attempts to 
found a Science of Religion, a theory of the 
origin of Belief and of Myths, on the sands 
and how shifting and treacherous are these 

sands !) of etymological conjecture. 

A, LANG. 








JOHN HARVARD’S AUTOGRAPH. 
Liverpool: Oct. 19, 1885. 

Possibly I may notice elsewhere a little 
amphlet on John Harvard a Mr. William 
Rendle, which has just been published ; but you 
will render service to many persons, both in 
this country and in the United States, if you 
will permit attention to be drawn at once in 
the ACADEMY to one point which is treated of 
in its pages. 

Speaking of ‘‘ the only contemporary record 

of John Harvard” which Emmanuel College 
possesses, and which is described as ‘‘a receipt 
of 10s. for his admission,” Mr. Rendle says : 
“The handwriting of John’s name is as formed 
and steady as the University signatures, going to 
show that he was not a boy when he came up. At 
all events, it is very like his signatures for his 
degrees—B.A. 1631, and M.A. 1635—in the Uni- 
versity Registry.”’ 
And hoe ‘makes a distinction between this 
“handwriting of John’s name” and other 
writing, which he thinks is ‘‘some scribe’s 
attempt at John Harvard’s name.” 

Now, what Mr. Rendle styles ‘‘ a receipt” is, 
in truth, an entry in a College account book, 
headed ‘‘ Recepta ab ingredientibus,” and it 
reads just in this way : 

“ from Oct 25 1627 
* * * * * * 


“Johu Harverd Midlsex: Decemb: 19 0.10.0’ 


The first two words of this entry, Mr. Rendle 
states, by implication, to be in Harvard’s 
autograph. For this statement there is not the 
faintest shadow of foundation. 
“His signatures for his degrees” are ‘‘ the 
University signatures,” and are also, let it be 
plainly and distinctly mentioned, the sole scraps 
of John Harvard’s handwriting which the most 
active and diligent researches have yet brought 
to light. 
There is much more calling for observation in 
the few words which I have quoted from a very 
remarkable production, but I will not further 

trespass upon your space. 
EDWARD DISNEY. 








THE NEW WAY UP THE JUNGFRAU. 
Magdalen College, Oxford: Oct. 17, 1835. 
The paragraph on p. 260 of to-day’s ACADEMY 
relating to the new way up the Jungfrau is so 
misleading that I trust you will allow me to 
correct it, 
1, A daring attempt to ascend the Jungfrau 
from the Roththal was made as early as 
anges 20, 1828, by Messrs. Yeats Brown, and 
© (Alpine Journal, v. 374); but this and 


9, 1864, the ascent was made by way of the 
Roththal Sattel, by Messrs. Leslie Stephen (the 
well-known writer), F. Craufurd Grove tthe 
present President of the Alpine Club), and 
R. J. S. Macdonald (see Alpine Journal, ii. 
162 sqq.). This route has been several times 
repeated (Alpine Journal, vi. 98-9), and it was 
while trying it that von Allmen and Bischof 
were killed on July 24, 1872. 

2. Dr. Diibi’s more direct route by the 
Silberlauitobel was made on July 25, 1881 
(Jahrbuch d. 8. A. C. xvii. 273 sqy.). Hence 
Bischof and his companion did not perish in 
1872 when attempting to repeat Dr. Diibi’s 
route of 1881, as is stated in your note. 

3. Of the new way struck out by Herr Gross- 
rath Fritz von Allmen (not Altmen) and five 
Lauterbrunnen guides I possess full details in 
the narrative published in the number of the 
Oberland newspaper for September 26. Dr. 
Diibi climbed up the “outer” or western of 
two ridges coming down into the Roththal, 
while Herr von Allmen ascended the ‘‘ inner” 
or south-western. The difference between the 
two routes is thus but slight, at any rate in the 
lower portion of the ascent. It is stated that 
the new route is comparatively easy and safe ; 
but it must be remembered that, on an ascent 
made so late in the season, little snow is found 
on the rocks, and a definite judgment on the 
new route must be deferred till it has (like the 
others) been made in July or August. 

W. A. B. CooLmpGE. 








MACKLIN’S ‘‘ LOVE A LA MODE.” 
Lerwick, N.B.: Oct. 19, 1885. 
I possess a copy of Macklin’s farce of ‘‘ Love 
i la Mode” published by Oliver & Boyd, 
Caledonian Press, Netherbow. It contains an 
engraving of ‘“‘Mr. Cook as Sr. Archy Mac 
Sarcasm,” bearing the date 1811. J. WG. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpnay, Oct. 26, 7.30 p.m. Education Society: ‘The 
Literature of Education,” by Mr. F. Storr. 
8p.m. Royal Academy : Iutroductory Lecture 

on Anatomy, by Prof. John Marshall, 
8p.m. Aristotelian: Annual Address on * Phil- 

osophy and Experience,’ by Mr. Shadworth 

Hodgson, 

WEDNESDAY, Oct. 28,3 p.m. Egypt Exploration Fund : 

General Meeting. 
8 p.m. Royal Academy: ‘‘The Bones of the 

Human Body,’ I., by Prof. John Marshall. 
9p.m. Kgypt Exploration Fund: ** Naukratis,”’ 

by Mr. Flinders Petrie. 

THURSDAY, Oct. 29, 9 pm. Egypt Exploration Fund: 

* Goshen,” by M. Naville. 

Fripay, Oct. 30,8pm. R a Academy: “‘The Bones 
ot the Human Body,” II., by Prof. John Marshall. 
8 p.m. Browning Society: ‘‘ Browning’s De- 

veegmnent as Poet or Maker,” by Mr. J. T. Nettle- 

ship. 








SCIENCE, 
TWO EDITIONS OF crIceRO’s ‘ ORATOR.”’ 
NM. Tulli Ciceronis ad M. Brutum Orator. 


Edited by J. E. Sandys. (Cambridge: 
University Press.) 


M. Tulli Ciceronis Orator. Recensuit Th. 

Stangl. (Leipzig: Freytag.) 
Enettsn scholars, and especially Cambridge 
scholars, bid fair to wipe away in very satis- 
factory fashion the reproach, so long well 
merited, of neglecting to help on the study 
of Cicero. Much more has been done within 
the last ten years for the criticism and eluci- 
dation of his philosophical and rhetorical 
works especially than during at least a 
century previously. Notice has already been 
taken in the Acapemy of Prof. J. B. Mayor's 
admirable work on the De Natura Deorum, 
and of Dr. Reid’s no less valuable labours on 





other attempts were unsuccessful, till on August 





the Cambridge Public Orator, appropriately 
enough, has issued an edition of the Orator, 
which, for wide learning, finished scholarship, 
and elaborate completeness of execution, well 
deserves to stand by the side of the works 
previously issued from the press of his 
university, while five well-chosen illustra- 
tions and a lithographed facsimile of the 
prineipal MS. make it even more beautiful in 
its external appearance. 


It was a happy choice which led Mr. Sandys 


to select the Orator as a subject for his ex- 
haustive commeatary ; for it would be difficult 
to name another work of the same compass 
which would have called out to an equal 
extent that mastery of the most diverse fields 
of learning which his previous publications 
prove him to command. 


In the introduction he gives a masterly 


sketch of the history of Greek oratory and 
thetoric, which could only have been written 
by a scholar long familiar not only with the 
great Greek orators themselves, but also with 
the far less attractive band of their ancient 
and modern critics. 
notes, as well as in the interesting illustra- 
tions, we have proofs of that wide knowledge 
of archaeology which bore such good fruit 
in the beautiful edition of the Bacchae. 
important questions of philology which arise 
from Cicero’s valuable references to the his- 
tory of Latin pronunciation are dealt with in 
a manner which shows how Mr. Sandys, with 
all his familiarity with the old learning, has 
kept up with its most recent developments. 
The minutely accurate collation of the famous 


Again and again in the 


The 


Avranches MS., and the excellent § viii. in 


the text of the Orator, give evidence of the 
practised textual critic. 


Finally, the happi- 
ness of many of the renderings, and the life 


infused by appropriate illustrations ‘into the 


dry lists of technical terms, remind us of 
many an occasion on which the honours of the 
university have gained additional grace from 
the felicitous language of its official mouth- 
piece. If any general criticism is to be 
offered as to the execution of Mr. Sandys’. 
comprehensive task, it can only lie in the 
direction of a modest inquiry whether the 
very fulness of his knowledge has not led 
him occasionally into a discursiveness em- 
barrassing to the reader. He seems not 
seldom to be unable to mention a name 
without reviving by some passing allusion the 
reminiscences which it awakens in the mind 
of the scholar, though they may be far enough 
removed from the subject in hand. For 
instance, if Piderit of Hanau publishes a 
useful school edition of the Orator, this 
cannot be mentioned without recalling the 
fact that this “‘is the town where those 
dauntless explorers of fairy-land and of 
philology, the brothers Grimm, were born 
one hundred years ago.” Such touches are 
perhaps more in place in the lecture-room 
than in a standard edition, to which the 
pruning-knife has to be remorselessly applied 
if it is not to outgrow all reasonable bounds. 
The criticism of the text is based mainly 
upon the materials collected with wonderful 
patience by Dr. Heerdegen, the appearance of 
whose edition led Mr. Sandys to re-write his 
own critical notes when ready for the press. 
But the collations of Dr. Stangl have also 
been utilised, and Mr. Sandys has himself 





| the De Finibus and the Academics. Now 








very minutely collated the Avranches MS, 
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and examined many of our English MSS. suf- 
ficiently to determine their general character 
and their readings in particular cases. We 
miss with regret an expression of his own 
judgment on some of the most interesting 
questions as to the relation of the various 
classes of MSS. For instance, since the date of 
Kayser’s paper in 1851 the codices mutili have 
commonly been regarded as preserving a purer 
text than the codices integri. Recently, while 
this is admitted as regards the order of words, 
it has been argued that the same by no means 
holds good as to the omissions in the former, 
which appear to be in some cases clearly due 
to carelessness. Mr. Sandys, however, after 
giving in brief Heerdegen’s account of the 
relation of the other mutili to A, and noticing 
Stangl’s contention that some of them are of 
independent origin, adds no more on the 
general question but that ‘‘the extent of this 
interpolation is, however, very uncertain.” 
He has, probably, come to some conclusion as 
to the weight which ought to be assigned to 
omissions in this class; and it would have 
been well if he had given his judgment on 
a point now much disputed. Nor does he 
tell us whether he agrees with Heerdegen 
in believing that we have three direct and 
complete transcripts of the lost Codex Lau- 
densis ; and, if so, what value he would attach 
to them. On the whole, Mr. Sandys does 
not seem unduly biassed in favour of A; 
indeed, he sometimes departs from it un- 
necessarily. It is not easy to see why dis- 
ceptent, in § 116, is preferred to the disceptant 
of A, accepted by Heerdegen and Stangl; or 
ambigetur to ambigitur, in § 126. On the 
other hand, he is certainly right as against 
Heerdegen and Stangl in reading paenitet 
with A for non paenitet in § 130. He defends 
the soundness of the words omitted by A in 
§ 185; and, on the whole, his text is a con- 
servative one. But, of the ten emendations 
suggested by Madvig in the last volume of 
the Adversaria Critica, Mr. Sandys accepts 
three ; and an editor would be somewhat bold 
who admitted any other. Dr. Reid’s emenda- 
tion, accepted in § 200, needs a word of 
explanation for the ordinary student, who 
will hardly see the point of it. This, it may 
be noted, is the only one of the emendations 
proposed by that scholar—some twenty in all— 
which Mr. Sandys accepts; and here again 
his caution is laudable, for, though almost all 
of them are improvements, not one is in- 
evitable. 

The orthography is, as a rule, very correct 
and scholarly ; but there is one point which 
calls for a word of protest. Mr. Sandys’ note 
on § 155 shows that he has got beyond the 
pre-scientific notion that -wm of the genitive 
plural is contracted for -orum or -arum. 
What possible justification can there be then 
for retaining in his text misleading forms like 
deim and liberim, which are due solely to 
an obsolete blunder ? 

With regard to the very full explanatory 
commentary, there is little to be said except 
in the way of hearty commendation. A 
careful examination shows that it is singularly 
free from any kind of inaccuracy, and the 
completeness with which every point of 
difficulty is elucidated could only have been 
secured by frequent and laborious revision. 
It is in every way worthy of the editor’s 


very valuable contribution to the study of 
Ciceronian Latin in general and of his 
rhetorical system in particular. The only 
regret that can possibly be felt in connexion 
with it is that the completeness with which 
the work has been done, combined with the 
remarkable excellence of the paper and print- 
ing, makes the book somewhat expensive for 
use in schools, for which it would otherwise 
be admirably adapted. 

This fault certainly cannot be found with 
Dr. Stangl’s little edition of the text, which 
is really a marvel of cheapness. Here we 
have a clearly printed text, with critical 
footnotes, a brief introduction, containing all 
that need be said about the MSS. as well as 
an “argument” of the work, and useful 
indexes, all for the sum of sixpence! The text 
is in some places less satisfactory than that of 
Mr. Sandys, but, on the whole, it has been 
settled with sound judgment. If the series 
of Greek and Latin texts to which this 
belongs, published by Freytag, at Leipzig, 
under the general editorship of Dr. Schenkl, 
numbers many editions as excellent as this, 
and the Ovid of Zingerle and Giithling, it will 
be a formidable rival to the familiar Teubner 
series, and will deserve to find very general 
favour in our schools and colleges. 

A. S. Winkrns. 








INDO-CHINESE PHILOLOGY. 


On Tuesday last, October 20, Prof. Terrien de 
Lacouperie delivered his inaugural lecture, on 
‘‘ The Science of Language and its Recent Pro- 
gress, in connexion with the Languages of 
Indo-China,” at University College. The fol- 
lowing is a short abstract of the lecture. 

The languages of Indo-China are a new field of 
research in comparative philology which may 
lead to a reconsideration of several vital problems 
in the science of language. They offer a more 
satisfactory solution of these problems, and one 
better in accordance with the known facts of 
language past and present. Nevertheless their 
influence has hitherto been injurious to the 
progress of linguistic science. Much has been 
done on the languages separately, though little 
has been accomplished with the languages of 
South-Eastern Asia as a whole. The most 
important works are those of J. Leyden 
(1808), J. Crawford, N. Brown, Brian Houghton 
Hodgson, Max Miiller, John Logan, the China- 
man Twan-yub-ts’ai, J. Edkins, E. L. Brand- 
reth, A. H. Keane, and the late Capt. Forbes. 

The classification of languages into Mono- 
syllabic, Agglutinative and Inflexional, accord- 
ing to their respective processes of word-making, 
which is now recognised to be inadequate, 
was based on the hypothesis of a primi- 
tive monosyllabic stage in the history of 
human speech, which was for many years a 
fool’s paradise to the science of language. 
The roots of languages as now extracted 
by linguistic research are results, not begin- 
nings. The root-making period is still exist- 
ing and will never cease. Roots are pro- 
duced by the unconscious work of the 
mind seeking for symbols of general ideas. 
The nature of language is to be in a state 
of never-ceasing evolution and transforma- 
tion, and there is no reason to suppose that 
there were activities and influences at work in 
former times other than those at work in the 
present day. The languages of Tibet, Burmah, 
Pegu, Siam, Annam, China, are generally called 
monosyllabic, and are still erroneously supposed 
by many to be living illustrations of the imagi- 
nary primitive language of monosyllabic roots. 


exist. In reality there are three sorts of mono- 

syllabism only—one of Decay, one of Writing, 

and one of Elocution. It is to the last 
that the tongues of South-Eastern Asia belong, 

while the monosyllabism of English belongs to 

that of Decay. 

‘*Tsolating”’ is another denomination of the 
same languages which they deserve by keeping 

apart words of signification from words of rela- 
tion. The former alone can coalesce together 
and then decay and shorten by wear and tear, 
Their decay is often produced by a difference 
of pitch, otherwise of tone, in pronunciation. 
These tones have been considered to be a 
survival of the language of primitive humanity, 
‘*when speech was but the song of the soul,” 
while, as a matter of fact, they are only a 
common phenomenon of linguistic equilibrium, 
These languages were greatly injured by decay, 
and their former and fuller phonetism can be 
restored to a certain extent by paleography 
and dialectical comparison. The state of their 
grammar determines the fourth of the six divi- 
sions into which the languages are distributed. 
The six are—(1) Incapsulating, (2) Incorporat- 
ing, (3) Alliteral, (4) Isolating, (5) Aggluti- 
nating, (6) Amalgamating. These are states, 
not successive stages. They are the outcome of 
the two'great forces which produce language— 
the mental faculty of conceiving and expressing 
general ideas, and the sluggishness of the organs 
of speech. These two forces act sometimes in 
harmony, sometimes in antagonism, with all 
degrees of energy—the energy of one being 
somewhat independent of the other. 

The curious phenomena of mixed and hybrid 
languages is here largely illustrated. A 
language is mixed when its vocabulary 
only is pervaded with foreign elements, and 
hybrid when its grammar is disintegrated. 
Grammar offers an internal and external 
evolution: internal, when in stretching its 
possibilities of development it remains faithful 
to its congenial tendencies; external, when it 
goes beyond and mixes with another grammar. 

The languages of the far East belong to two 
great stocks: the Turanian and Himalayan, 
besides a residuum of Negrito and Papuan 
dialects. Turanian is represented by the great 
Kuenlunie branch, including (a) the Chinese 
family, (b) Tibeto- Burman group, (c) Yao- 
Karen group, (d) Dravidian family. Hima- 
layan includes two great branches: (1) Indian, 
for the Kolarian languages, &c.; (2) Indo- 
Pacific, with four divisions—(a) Mon-Taic, sub- 
divided into two families—(1) Mon-Annam, 
(2) Tai Shan ; (b) Malayan ; (c} Polynesian ; (¢) 
Micronesian. 

The next lecture, on “ the Formation, Evo- 
lution, and Influence of Chinese,” will be 
delivered on Tuesday, November 17. 








OBITUARY. 
MR. THOMAS DAVIDSON. 


Tue lifeof Mr. T. Davidson, LL.D., F.R.8.,which 
closed last week, shows how a scientific reputa- 
tion of the highest character may be achieved 
by steady application to a limited department 
of knowledge. Mr. Davidson was recognised 
in all countries as the highest authority on the 
group of brachiopods. Born in Edinburgh iu 
1817, he was taken at an early age to the con- 
tinent, and though at one time a student at the 
university of his native city, most of his 
scientific education was received in France. 
There he had the advantage of attending the 
lectures of some of the first naturalists of the 
day, including such masters as Milne Edwards, 
Elie de Beaumont, Cordier, Dufrenoy, and 
Geoffroy Saint Hilaire. At about twenty years 
of age he was induced, by the advice of Von 
Buch, to undertake the study of the Brachio- 
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business of his life. His writings were 
numerous, and many of his memoirs were 
written in French. The Palaeontographical 
Society published his splendid series of mono- 
graphs on fossil brachiopods, which are every- 
where regarded as the standard works on this 
subject. Mr. Davidson was not a mere conch- 
ologist, but a philosophical student of the 
anatomical structure of the molluscoids. He 
was also a talented artist, having studied art 
ractically in Paris and in Rome; and most of 
fis works were illustrated by his own pencil. 
Although belonging to an important family in 
Midlothian, he spent most of his time in 
Brighton and in Paris. It is believed that 
provision has been made for the transfer of his 
important collections to the British Museum. 
An excellent portrait of Mr. Davidson appeared 
in the Geological Magazine for April, 1871. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


AN INDEX TO ORIENTAL JOURNALS. 
London: Oct, 20, 1885. 

It will probably be of interest to readers of 
the AcaDEMY to know that I have, for some 
time past, been working at an Index of Oriental 
Asiatic journals, from the commencement to 
the end of 1885, and that I hope to be able to 
complete my task some time next year. 

The following are the journals I am index- 
ing :—Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland, from Old Series 
1835, and New Series 1864; Journal of the 
Bombay branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 
from 1841 ; Journal of the Indian Archipelago 
and Eastern Asia from 1847 to 1859 (all issued) ; 
Journal of the Straits branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society from 1878; Journal of the 
Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 
from 1845; Transactions of the Asiatic Society 
of Japan from 1872; Madras Journal of 
Literature and Science from 1834; Journal of 
the American Oriental Society from 1849 ; 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal from 
1832; Journal of the North China Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society from 1858. 

J. T. CARLETTI. 








THE DATE OF KUMARADASA. 
Bombay : Sept. 29, 1885. 

Ina paper read before the Bombay branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society some little time ago, 
I pointed out that Kshemendra assigns a verse, 
which is apparently quoted in the Mahdbhdshya, 
to Kumaradisa, a circumstance which I 
hoped might one day prove a valuable datum 
for the Mahabhdshya itself. ‘‘ Unfortunately,” 
I had to add, “‘We do not as yet know 
Kumiradisa’s own date.” 

Will you let me note, in the appropriate 
corner of the ACADEMY, that I have lately come 
across a date for Kumiradisa, and the name of 
his book, In Jalhana’s Sdktimuktdvali the 
ne verse of Rijas’ekhara’s treats of this 
poet : 

‘‘ Janakiharanam Kartum 
Raghuvais’e sthite sati 
Kavih Kumiaradasas’cha 
Ravanas’cha yadi Kshamah.”’ 


It is clear from this that ‘‘ Kumaradisa ” wrote 
his Jénakiharanam after Kalidasa. 
P. PETERSON. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 
We learn that the observations on the 
changes of lunar radiant heat during the total 
eclipse of October 4, 1884, made at the Earl 
of Rosse’s Observatory by Dr. Otto Boeddicker, 
appear very shortly (with a Note by the 
Earl of Rosse) in the J'’ransactions of the Royal 


Dublin Society. 





THE following changes in the council of the 
London Mathematical Society will be proposed 
at the annual meeting on November 12: viz., 
to elect Mr. C. Leudesdorf and Captain P. A. 
MacMahon in the place of Dr. Hirst and 
Mr. R. F. Scott, who retire. At the same time 
the annual meeting will be made special, for 
the purpose of considering certain alterations 
in the rules, which will be proposed by the 
council. 


Ir is stated that Prof. du'Bois Reymond, the 
veteran biologist, of Berlin, will shortly publish 
a work tracing the history of physiological re- 
search during the present century. 


THE Geological Survey of India has lately 
published, as one of its Memoirs, an interesting 
account of a visit to Barren Island, in the 
Bay of Bengal, by Mr. F. R. Mallet, deputy 
superintendent of the survey. Most previous 
observers had paid only hasty visits to the 
island; but Mr. Mallet remained long enough 
to examine its geological structure in detail, 
while a topographical survey was made by 
Capt. Hobday. The island of Narcondam was 
also examined. It is suggested that the name 
‘‘Narcondam” may originally have been applied 
to Barren Island; for according to Col. Yule, 
the word probably means a ‘pit of hell,” and 
such a term is quite inapplicable to the island 
now called Narcondam, inasmuch as it does not 
possess a crater, and has never shown signs of 
activity during the historic epoch. On the 
other hand the name would be appropriately 
bestowed on Barren Island, with its pit-like 
amphitheatre and clouds of  sulphurous 
vapours. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Dr. CAruANA, the Director of the Public 
Library in Malta, has just made an important 
discovery. He has found a Phoenician inscrip- 
tion of four or five characters engraved on one 
of the huge stones which form the ancient 
temple in the island of Gozo, now called the 
Giants’ Tower. It is the first time that 
Phoenician letters have been found associated 
with these megalithic structures. 


At the meeting of the Académie des In- 
scriptions, on September 25, M. Bergaigne 
criticised the work of Prof. Ludwig, in which 
an attempt is made to fix the date of certain 
hymns in the Rig Veda by means of references 
to eclipses contained therein. According to 
M. Bergaigne, it is not certain that the passages 
refer to eclipses at all; if they do, the eclipses 
may not have been contemporary with the 
writing of the hymns; and the references may 
not have been suggested by any eclipse in 
particular. M. Leopold Delisle exhibited a 
facsimile of a Bull of Pope Sergius IV., dated 
1011, and written on papyrus, which is pre- 
served in the library of Perpignan. Its chief 
interest is due to the material, which proves 
that papyrus was still used for papal bulls long 
after the more durable parchment had been 
adopted in the chancery of the Merovingian 
kings. M. Clermont-Ganneau called attention 
to two inscriptions from Palestine. One is in 
French, and of the time of the Crusades, to the 
following effect: ‘‘Ici cist [sic] Jaque le 
saboni [er] qui trepasa al segunt jor de genvier 
en lan m cc lvj.” The other is in Arabic, and 
dates from the first century after the Hegira. 
It was found at El Khan, between Jerusalem 
and Jericho. It records the distance of 109 
miles from Damascus, and mentions the name 
of the Emir, Abd el Malik. The characters 
are similar to those on the cupola of the Sakhra 
at Jerusalem, where it has been suspected that 
the name of Sultan Almamun (813 to 833 A.D.) 
has been substituted for that of Abd el Malik. 
Dr. Moses Schwab made some observations 
upon two magical cups from Mesopotami 





bearing inscriptions in Aramean, probably of 
the fifth century A.D. The characters mark 
a transition between the square Hebrew letters 
and the cursive script called Raschi. 


THE Bulletin of the Société Borda de Dax, 
for the last quarter, has two descriptive articles 
on the 27 votive Gallo-Roman altars found at 
Aire in June last. Mars Lelhunnus is com- 
pared by Dr. L. Sorbets with Leherenn, a 
possibly Iberian deity; but is referred by M. 
E. Taillebois to the name of a neighbouring 
spot le Houns de la Lanne, i.e., in Gascoun, the 
fountain of the Landes, or perhaps, the end of 
the Landes, and thus it becomes a mere local 
appellation. 


Die Sprachlaute in Allgemeinen und die Laute 
des Englischen, Franzdsischen und Deutschen im 
besondern. By Dr. M. Trautmann. (Leipzig.) 
Prof. Trautmann has some right to speak on 
the subject of phonetics, for having studied the 
sounds of speech from the physiological side he 
has proved the practical success of his views in 
the lecture-room. His pupils are enabled to 
overcome the difficulties of English pronuncia- 
tion, and to speak our language with a purity 
of accent the more certain, because their prac- 
tice is founded in the first instance on some 
knowledge of the sound-producing organs, and 
of the mouth, which modifies the issuing 
sounds. The principle on which he founds his 
system is that the sounds which are produced 
in speaking accord with musical law from 
their origin and independently of the modifi- 
cations on them exercised by the mouth; and 
he contends that they ought therefore to be 
classified according to harmonic tones. The 
position of the mouth must indeed be taken 
into consideration, ‘‘but the chief thing is the 
pitch (Klang);” and he proves it by showing 
that the relation of sounds to one another is the 
same when whispered as when spoken. The 
formulas of his system are therefore taken from 
the best representative specimens of vowels 
whispered ; and he claims for the full extension 
of it, at least as regards vowels, that it will 
not be easy to meet with a vowel sound that 
will not find a place within it. The first part 
of the treatise is devoted to the details of this 
method, which is intended to furnish a frame- 
work for phonetics common to all tongues ; the 
second to the special study of English, French, 
and German sounds on the application of the 
principles laid down. The systems of other 
phoneticians, with some of whom Prof. Traut- 
mann seems inclined to do battle, are passed in 
review and critically compared. 





FINE ART. 


Lessons in the Art of Illuminating. By W.J. 
Loftie. (Blackie.) 


Tats volume, which belongs to Vere Foster’s 
admirable ‘‘ Water-colour Series,’’ is one of 
the best executed and most interesting of all. 
In these days of revival it is impossible to 
say to what extent the old art of illumination 
may become again a living and a growing one. 
It died a death which may be called natural ; 
and, notwithstanding a gallant attempt to 
adapt itself to the new discovery of printing, 
its existence was threatened from the moment 
that writing ceased to be the only means of 
multiplying books. When caligraphy was 
itself an art, and men would devote a lifetime 
of patient piety in transcribing the Scriptures, 
no time could be too great to spend in deco- 
rating the rare and precious volumes with 
border and initial and dainty miniature. 
They were the flowers of the old art of 
writing, and sprang into life almost as natu- 
rally and spontaneously as those roses and 
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daisies, lilies and columbines, from which the 
old illuminators drew their inspiration. 

It is one of the merits of this volume that 
it does not attempt to modernise the art. All 
the examples which are given for imitation 
(and they are many) are taken from choice 
old MSS. dating from the wonderful Book of 
Kells of the ninth century to a naturalistic 
border of the sixteenth. The student has, 
therefore, before him a fairly historical selec- 
tion, which will give him a good notion of 
the history and development of the art in 
various countries, from the exquisitely in- 
genious work of the Irish decorators, which 
touches barbaric ornament, to its final suicide 
in the sea of illustration. More than this 
could scarcely have been wished for or ex- 
pected in so small acompass. The same good 
sense is shown in the introductory chapter, in 
which the general history of the art is told 
tersely and clearly. 

The possessor of this manual will there- 
fore be able, with great ease, to understand in 
what the true art of illumination consisted, and 
be provided with pure examples for imitation, 
and clear instructions how to copy them. To 
what use he will turn his skill when acquired 
it is less easy to say. It is to be feared that 
the pure art has departed with its reason for 
existence. To emblazon a coat of arms on 
vellum, to make initials for an “album,” or 
to decorate a diploma or a testimonial, such 
seem to be almost the only uses of the art of 
hand-illumination nowadays. In connection 
with printing, however, the study of the art 
may yet be of considerable value. Its old 
enemy may turn out to be not a bad friend in 
the long run. With the aid of chromo- 
lithography, as the illustrations to this 
volume show, a great deal, though by no 
means all, of the exquisite handiwork of the 
‘Old Masters” may be initiated, and by one 
who understands how to adapt and select 
coloured ornament, their designs may be profit- 
ably studied forthe beautifying of modern books. 
It is perhaps all the better that some of the 
special triumphs of the old illuminator—his 
varied treatment of gold, and the exquisite 
fineness of his lines—are beyond mechanical 
reproduction. New life can never be infused 
into an old art unless some of the old beauty 
is beyond imitation. What must always sur- 
vive of illumination is the desire to make a 
beautiful page. Whether the text be written 
or printed, mere clearness of character will 
never quite suffice to the lover of books; and 
the child, no less, perhaps more, than the 
man, will always like those books best that 
are pretty to look at as well as nice to read. 

It is ina mixture of the illustrative and 
the decorative that this desire shows itself 
most in these later days, and perhaps such 
artists as Miss Greenaway and Mr. Walter 
Crane may in this sense be connected with 
the old miniaturists. The sweetly em- 
broidered pages of Blake are something of a 
link between. 

It must, however, be allowed that there is 
a great gulf between the work of such artists 
and the art which forms the subject of Mr. 
Loftie’s little book, and it is well that he has 
not tried to bridge it. If those that study it 
never get farther than to be able to make 
faithful copies of old work, the time they 
have spent will not be misapplied, even 
though it only enables them to acquire 


dexterity of hand, a sense of the simpler 
harmonies of colour, and a true reverence for 
the skill, the patience, and the self-denying 
spirit, of the old illuminators. 

Cosmo MonxuovseE. 








THE TERRA-COTTAS OF NAUKRATIS. 
(Second Notice. ) 


Archaic Art—(continued). Many of the small 
terra - cottas discovered in the mounds of 
Naukratis are fragments of vases. Among these 
must be especially noted several specimens re- 
presenting a half-length female figure crowned 
with a lofty cylindrical head-dress, from be- 
neath which hangs a square veil with corners 
descending to the shoulders. The faces of these 
little figures are of Asiatic type, with eyes 
obliquely set, and an expression of smilin 
repose. They are moulded in two halves vo 
joined down the sides, the clay being of a dark 
and brownish red. Though rare, these types 
are not unique. The same figure, modelled at 
full length and enthroned in a kind of arm- 
chair, has been found in the necropolis of 
Camirus at Rhodes, in Syracuse, Apulia, Sar- 
dinia, and Northern Syria. M. Heuzey figures 
two examples in the Louvre, one from the 
necropolis of Amrit (Marathus), on the 
Phoenician coast ; the other from the necropolis 
of Camirus. In every respect but one, these 
statuettes are so precisely alike that they might 
have been turned out from the same workshop, 
if not from the same mould. They differ, how- 
ever, in the treatment of the eyes, which are 
level in the Phoenician type, but in the Rhodian 
example incline upwards at the corners. These 
figures represent a funerary goddess—Demeter, 
in Greece; and some analogous divinity in 
Phoenicia. Notwithstanding the fashion of the 
head-dress, which is an ancient Phoenician tiara 
peculiar to queens and goddesses, M. Heuzey 
classifies this type as a product of the Graeco- 
Asiatic school of 600 B.c., and pronounces it to 
be of Rhodian origin. The Greeks, in his 
opinion, borrowed the lofty tiara and veil from 
Phoenicia; and Phoenicia, in return, borrowed 
the throned Demeter in her Phoenician trap- 
pings. What, then, of our Naukratis specimens? 
Are they Phoenician, Rhodian, or local? The 
oblique setting of the eyes—a distinctive trait 
of Greek archaism—effectually sets aside the 
Phoenician hypothesis, while the intimate com- 
mercial relations which subsisted between 
Naukratis and Rhodes make it probable that 
such small objects were imported rather than 
imitated. The British Museum (besides, I 
believe, one or more examples of the throned 
statuette) possesses some of the truncated sort, 
adapted, like those of Naukratis, for use as 
vases. These are all from Camirus. 

A warrior, half length (terra-cotta). Another 
vase figure, and apparently of the same period. 
It represents a beardless warrior wearing on 
his head a kind of casque, imitated from the 
Egyptian ‘‘ pschent,” or double crown. This 
imitation, or adaptation, is distinctly Cypriote ; 
cf. the precisely similar pseudo-Egyptian helmet 
on the head of a remarkable statue found at 
Golgos by General di Cesnola, and figured in 
Perrot and Chipiez’s Histoire de V Art dans 
V Antiquité, vol. iii., p. 523. 

Another head (marble), from a_ statuette, 
wears a “ pschent’’-like helmet less glaringly in- 
correct than the foregoing, but still wrong, and 
evidently not Egyptian. There can be little 
doubt that both came from Cyprus, 

Head of Herakles in the lion’s hide (terra- 
cotta). Another vase fragment, and almost 
certainly of Cypriote work. The face of the 
god—square-cut, broad-featured, thick-lipped 
—looks out from between the grinning jaws of 
the dead lion as from a close-fitting hood. A 





| black moustache is painted on the upper lip. 





The clay is peculiarly fine and smooth, and of a 
brilliant red colour. A very similar head, 
though somewhat less archaic, forms the body 
of a small Cypriote aryballos in the Piot col- 
lection (see Histoire de l’ Art dans V Antiquité, 
vol. iii., fig. 505, p. 697). The resemblance 
between these two vases is very striking, 
Both are in terra-cotta, and in both the popular 
Cypriote Herakles is represented with the 
same short nose, full eyeballs, large lips, and 
moustache. In the Piot aryballos, as in the 
Naukratis example, the lion’s jaws fit closely 
round the face of the couaghead loakbter deity. 

Youth carrying a ram (limestone), This in- 
teresting fragment repeats in little the sub- 
ject of the celebrated limestone, ‘‘ Sacrificer,” 
or Hermes Criophorus, of the Cesnola collec- 
tion. It is in bad condition, but apparently of 
Cypriote work. 

Reclining female figures rudely carved in 
relief (limestone). Of these Mr. Petrie has 
found three examples: one in good condition, 
and none exozeding twelve inches in length. 
The figures are nude, the right arm lying at 
length, the left bent at right angles and resting 
across the body. The heads are clothed in 
what looks like a rough imitation of an Egyptian 
wig, and are supported on Egyptian head-rests. 
In the largest and most perfect example a 
small upright figure is roughly indicated, 
standing at the foot of the couch. It is not 
easy to determine whether these curious little 
reliefs are funerary or votive. If votive, 
they may possibly commemorate recovery from 
childbirth, which would account for the small 
figure above mentioned. If funerary, they 
would stand for rough and barbarous versions 
of the dying scene so frequently represented in 
Greek memorial tablets. 

Torso of a female figure (limestone). <A frag- 
ment of surpassing delicacy and finish, which 
it is scarcely possible to classify with precision. 
The type is distinctly Egyptian, combining 
fullness of contour with extreme length and 
slenderness. The head, the middle part of one 
arm, and both legs from a little above the knee, 
are lost; the hands and arms are down, and 
pressed closely to the sides; and it is evident 
that the feet were brought together, the whole 
figure being drawn into as narrow and upright 
a compass as possible. The exquisitely smooth 
sculptured surface is coated with a film of tinted 
stucco upon which the necklace, bracelets, arm- 
lets, and garlands which were this damsel’s 
only attire are touched in lightly with the 
brush, not even the rings upon her long fingers 
being omitted. That this delightful little 
statuette represents a dancing-girl, adorned in 
the flower-wreaths for which Naukratis was 
famous throughout the ancient world, cannot 
be doubted ; but it is my own impression that 
the head carried some kind of tray, or cup, and 
that the slender straightened figure served but 
as a pedestal for some knicknack of the toilette 
table. The question of date is perplexing, the 
lengthened elegance of the forms being indica- 
tive rather of the Saitic than of the Ptolemaic 
school; while as regards the artist, if he was 
not an Egyptian, he was, at all events, a Greek 
working strictly after Egyptian models. 

Two female heads (terra-cotta), These two 
little heads, adorned with fillet and earrings, 
are of especial interest, for they mark the actual 
moment of transition between archaism tinged 
with Eastern influences and art emancipate 
by the genius of the Greek. Greek feeling, 
however, predominates. 

Among minor objects in terra-cotta, some of 
which are mere toys—the bric-a-brac of anti- 
quity—may be noted an admirably clever little 
tortoise, sketchily modelled in a light tawny 
clay, the flappers being merely pinched up, and 
showing the impress of the artist’s fingers; 
also two spirited horses’ heads; and a pair 0 
archaic bulls’ heads. The latter, if not part of 
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some vase decoration, may be designs for bulls- 
head weights. 

Want of space compels me to pass over many 
other archaic objects of interest, but a griffin’s 
head with a long neck and a fragment of a 
tiny group representing a four-horse chariot 
are too important in their historical relations 
to be omitted. Both are in glazed pottery, 
and both are duplicates of similar objects in the 
Louvre. The griffin’s head had been originally 
coated with a pale bluish glaze, now nearly all 
rubbed off, the eyes being tinted brown. The 
Louvre specimen is classified by M. Heuzey as 
Assyrian work, and described as 


“fragment décoratif de terre blanche a glacure 
vitreuse d’un beau vertbleu, modelé et moulé avec 
une précision pleine de caractére . . . il provient 
de la collection de Clot-Bey et représente tout un 
lot d’objets du méme style, trouvés en Egypte, ou 
ils avaient été portés dés l’antiquité par le com- 
merce”? (Les Figurines Antiques de Terre Cuite, pl. 1, 
p. 2) 

Of the little four-horse chariot fragment dis- 
covered by Mr. Petrie at Naukratis only 
enough remains to show the design and the 
green tint of the glaze. The Louvre specimen 
is almost perfect, but unglazed, and of a light 
orange-coloured clay. It was found in the 
necropolis of Marathus, and is consequently of 
Phoenician work, but is classed by M. Heuzey 
as an imitation of the Assyrian style. 

Finest Period.—Under this head may be 
classed a large number of very beautiful frag- 
ments in terra-cotta and marble, several charm- 
ing little terra-cotta figures of the Tanagra 
school, a variety of miniature masks, tragic and 
comic, &c. The following are the most im- 
portant : 

Torso of an Apollo(?); height 84 inches 
(white marble). Very fine. 

Two heads, apparently of Apollo, height 
about 4 inches (white marble). Though not in 
quite the finest style, these are of a good school. 
Une is blackened as by the action of fire. 

Fragment of a hand, half lifesize (white 
marble). This is a mere splinter from the back 
of a hand—evidently a man’s ; but the art is so 
admirable, the indication of bone and muscle 
under the skin, and the delicate relief of the 
veins upon the surface, are so fine, that the loss 
of the statue to which the hand belonged is 
simply incalculable. 

Female head (terra-cotta). An exquisitely 
tender, girlish head from a draped figure ; the 
clay of a soft gray tone ; circa 400 B.C. 

Ditto (terra-cotta). A spirited aristocratic 
type; very noble expression ; circa 350 B.C. 

Head of Athena (terra-cotta). A sweet and 
graceful head, but singularly girlish for the 
helmet of Athena. Probably of the same period 
as the foregoing, or a little earlier. Found in 
the stratum immediately above the house of the 
scarab-maker. 

Head of Artemis (terra-cotta). A very 
beautiful fragment, generally accepted as the 
gem of the Naukratis exhibition. The features 
are modelled with the utmost refinement, and 
moulded in the purest Greek type. The lips 
are slightly parted, and the head a little thrown 
back, as if in the act of light but rapid move- 
ment. The hair, free and flowing, is partly 
gathered over a diadem, and partly massed in 
knot of curls at the back of the neck. This 
precious and perfect little head may be ascribed 
to about 300 B.c. 

Period of Decadence.—Arriving at the period 
of Roman rule, the mounds of Naukratis lose 
their distinctive character, and yield the 
usual run of Romano-Egyptian terra-cottas. 
Lamps, cake-stamps, moulds for casting faces, 
gtotesque vases and toys, and comic and 
realistic heads, apparently from portrait 
statuettes, have been found inabundance. The 


lamps are of the ordinary types, stamped with 


the palm ornament, the tortoise, the fish, &c., &c. 





The cake-stamps, which are like our butter- 
stamps, vary from three to six inches in 
diameter, and bear a variety of patterns, as 
spirals, rosettes, stars, bunches of grapes, 
wreaths of flowers and leaves, and the like. 
One is impressed with a magnificent cock in 
high relief, and another with a bull’s head. 
One bears the name of ‘“‘PLATON.” Some 
small vases, in the form of pigs fantastically 
patterned in black, are curious from their 
resemblance to a pig-vase found by Dr. Schlie- 
mann at Hissarlik (see Troy and its Remains, 
p- 232); and a few fragments of small terra- 
cotta friezes, some glazed, some painted (one 
apparently representing a Bacchanalian pro- 
cession), are interesting from their novelty. 
The portrait heads, however, are by far the 
most attractive objects of this epoch. Their 
variety is endless. Some old, some young, 
some bluff and hearty, some thin and hollow- 
cheeked, some laughing, some sad, they bring 
before us, almost as vividly as might be done 
by photography, the dead and gone people of 
this long-lost city. One square-jawed, good- 
humoured burgher of Flemish type wears a 
turban; and this, I think, must be the earliest 
appearance of the turban in art. Some heads 
are clad in Phrygian caps, and one man wears 
a curious peaked hat. (Others are bare headed ; 
as, for instance, a perfectly bald, corpulent 
fellow with a roll of fat across the nape of his 
neck, and another with flowing hair and fine, 
thin features, curiously like Mr. Henry Irving. 

Want of space compels me to close this too 
imperfect catalogue; but I have said enough, I 
trust, to show that the “ treasure-trove” of 
Nebeirah is of a kind more precious than mere 
‘*barbaric pearl and gold.” The intrinsic value 
of these relics is absolutely nothing; but their 
value as links in the history of art is beyond 
computation. AMELIA B, Epwarps. 

P.S.—In my article of last week (p. 262, 
col, 2, 1. 3), for ‘‘Psammetichus I.” read 
‘* Psammetichus II.” 


NEW PRINTS. 


WE have received from Messrs. Buck & Reid, 
of 179 Bond Street (well known from their 
long connection with the late firm of Messrs. 
Goupil) a fine photogravure, after a picture of 
‘‘Orpheus ” by Mr. John W. Swan. In the 
midst of a bare and rocky vale Orpheus is seen 
fascinating a number of lions by the charms of 
his music. His lute is of strange antique 
fashion, and his figure, though that of a hand- 
some Greek clad in classical raiment, has a 
wildness in keeping with the scene. The prin- 
cipal beast is a young lion gazing at the 
musician in calm wonder, while at his side his 
consort abandons herself to the charm with 
gestures at once feline and feminine. Other 
beasts roll and stretch themselves with delight 
or lie in a half-stupor at the lyrist’s feet. The 
lions are admirably drawn and designed 
with a fertile imagination. Without enforcing 
too much any analogy with human sentiment, 
each beast has an individual character seen 
under the domination of a powerful spell. 


M. Oxnacu, of Cockspur Street, has commis- 
sioned from M. Waltner an etching after a fine 
picture by Rembrandt. It will be of large 
size, like another which the same etcher has 
recently completed after the famous portrait of 
a man with clasped hands and red cap left by 
Lord Colborne to the National Gallery. A still 
more important work of this master of the 
needle which may also be expected shortly is 
his interpretation of Rembrandt’s ‘ Night 





Watch,” a plate on which he has been engaged 
for several years. 

THE rublication by M. Georges Petit, of 
is also 
famous Meissonier, 


Paris, of the comey | etchings 
announced : ‘‘ La Rixe,” the 














by F. Bracquemond; ‘‘ Bergére,” a well-known 
chef Veuvre of J. F. Millet, by Damman; 
‘Charles I.,” the celebrated Van Dyck of the 
Louvre, by A. Mathey; ‘‘ Harmony,” by H. 
Vion, after Egusquiza; and Jules Breton’s 
‘**Glaneuse” (the Luxembourg picture), by 
L. Dautrey. 


OBITUARY. 
WILLIAM PAGE, 


THE death is announced of Mr. William Page, 
one of the foremost of early American painters, 
and the worthy contemporary of Thomas Cole, 
Washington Alston, and Asher Durand. In 
1851 he went to Venice, and became an ardent 
student of the school of Titian, the results of 
which were seen in his famous picture of 
‘* Venus,” exhibited at the Salon of 1859, 
Among his best-known works are portraits of 
Robert Browning, Ciarlotte Cushman, Henry 
Ward Beecher, Mrs. Theodore ‘Tilton, and 
‘*Admiral Farragut in the shrouds of the 
frigate Hartford,” the last of which was pre- 
sented to the Emperor of Russia. In 1870 he 
was elected president of the National Academy 
of Design at New York, and an exhibition of 
his collected works was held at that city in 1877. 
Besides being an artist, Mr. Page was an 
enthusiastic lover of Shakspere, especially of 
the sonnets; and Mr. Lowell has dedicated to 
him one of his vclumes of poems. He died at 
Staten Island, on September 30, at the age of 
seventy-four. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
A HEAD FROM NAUKRATIS, 
Park Lodze, Weston-super- Mare: Oct. 19, 1835. 

In Miss Amelia B. Edwards’s first notice of 

Mr. Flinders Petrie’s collection she mentions the 
upper part of an alabaster statuette (ACADEMY, 
Oct. 17, 1885, p. 262): 
“The features are regular, placid, and of a soft, 
semi-Semitic cast. ‘The face is beardless. The 
head is covered by a small round helmet, very 
slightly conical in form, with a knob on the top 
and two small volute-shaped (or possibly 
shaped) ornaments just above the ears... . 
elegant little fragment betrays both Egyptian and 
Greek influences .... the helmet, modified from 
the more ancient Cypriote shape, is not unlike the 
casques of the Sardinian mercenaries as depicted 
in the basreliefs of Medinet-Haboo and the 
frescoes of Aboo-Simbel.”’ 

I have not seen this fragment, but the de- 
scription reminds me of the very curious cameo 
(at Berlin) bearing the head of Nebuchadrezzar 
in profile, with a cuneiform inscription. The 
beardless face, slightly conoidal helmet, volute 
ornaments, and general cast, are points of 
resemblance. I have not seen the statuette 
from Naukratis; but I make no apology for 
calling attention to the cameo-profile, of which 
a woodcut is given in Vigouroux, La Bible et 
les Découvertes modernes (4"" ed., iv. 325), And 
I earnestly ask for competent opinion on this 
very interesting gem, which Dr. Schrader will 
have to represent the great monarch himself, 
and not a later namesake. Now, the mother of 
Nebuchadrezzar was a Saite princess of Egypt. 

temembering the characteristics of Saite art, 

and the Greek influence which had already set 
in, is it unlikely that the young Nebuchadrezzar 
should have employed (if so indeed it were) a 
Greek artist ? 

I see that M. Babelon, in his continuation of 
Lenormant’s History (iv. 394), looks on the 
cameo of the Hague as the original, of which 
that of Berlin is a reproduction, and indicates 
no doubt as to its representing the great Baby- 
lonian monarch. He gives a woodcut of the 
former gem. I shall be very glad if this hasty 
note should draw out some response from those 
who have studied this branch of archaeology. 
HENRY GEORGE TOMKINS. 
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NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Pror. MaspPero leaves Paris for Egypt this 
week, 


By kind permission of the managers of 
the Royal Institution, the general meeting 
of the Egypt Exploration Fund will be held 
on Wednesday next, October 28, in the rooms 
of the Royal Institution, in Albemarle-street, 
at 3 p.m., with Mr. C. T. Newton in the chair. 
At the same place, and on the same day, at 
9 p.m., Mr. Flinders Petrie will deliver a lecture 
on ‘ Naukratis,” and on the following day 
M. Naville on ‘‘ Goshen.” 


THE removal of the National Portrait Gallery 
to Bethnal Green Museum has been completed ; 
and the private view of the collection in their 
new, and, we trust, very temporary, home took 
place on Wednesday. 


In Bond-street will be opened next week an 
exhibition at the Fine Art Society of a collec- 
tion of sketches of life and landscape in India 
and Cashmere, by Mr. Herbert A. Olivier, and 
another at Dowdeswell’s Gallery of landscape 
drawings in water-colour by various well- 
krown artists. In Oxford - street Messrs. 
Mansell’s annual collection of Christmas Cards 
by all the principal makers will be on view; 
and in Mount-street Messrs. Hogarth have an 
exhibition of drawings by Girtin, Cotman, 
Copley Fielding, and other artists of the early 
English school. 

Mr. GreorcE P. Jounston, of Edinburgh, 
will shortly publish a portfolio containing a 
series of ten etchings, with descriptive letter- 
press, by Mr. Frank W. Simon, entitled Bits of 
Old Edinburgh. Among the subjects selected 
are John Knox’s house, Smollett’s house, the 
Gra-smarket, and the Lawnmarket. The im- 
pression will be limited to 250 copies. 


No less than three books dealing with early 
Christian art are announced for the coming 
season. One is a new edition of the late Earl of 
Crawford’s Sketches of the History of Christian 
Art; another is the second volume of Didron’s 
Christian Iconography, edited by Miss Margaret 
M. Stokes ; the third is Symbols and Emblems of 
Christian Art, by Miss L. Twining. 


THE next examination of the London Insti- 
tute for the Advancement of Plain Needlework 
for certiticates and diplomas will be held at 
Whitelands Training College, by the kind per- 
mission of Rev. J. Fannthorpe, on Tuesday 
next, October 27, at 10 a.m. Persons who 
wish to be examined are requested to apply 
- once to the manager, 8 Great Queen-street, 

b We 


AT the recent meeting of the British Associa- 
tion at Aberdeen, Gen. Pitt-Rivers gave an 
account of the results of his work as inspector 
of ancient monuments under Sir John Lub- 
bock’s Act. About one-half of the owners of 
monuments scheduled have voluntarily placed 
them under the protection of the Act. Of 
those owners who refused, most contended that 
they were as well able to protect the monu- 
ments as is the Government; while a few 
demanded compensation in cases where the 
monuments were comprised in lands let on 
lease. 

A good example of Francesco da Vannuccio 
da Siena has been presented to the Museum at 
Berlin. It is an altar front painted on both 
sides: on one is represented the Crucifixion, on 
the other the Virgin. The latter is on glass, 
and both pictures have a portrait of the donor. 
The work is dated 1370. 

M. AvaustE Roprn’s noble door for the 
Musée des Arts décoratifs, the design of which 
is inspired by Dante’s Inferno, is to be cast in 
bronze by the process ‘‘ i cire perdue.” A credit 
of 35,000 francs will be opened for the execu- 
tion of this work next year. 


A MILITARY monument kas lately been 
erected in Mount Auburn Cemetery (U.S.A.) 
in the form of a female sphinx, with the 
American eagle, in place of the traditional 
basilisk, upon her brow. What a fruitful 
source of discussion and controversy this 
curiosity of modern sculpture provides for the 
archaeologists of the remote future! 





THE STAGE. 

THE Browning Society’s performance of 
Colombe’s Birthday will take place on Thurs- 
day, November 18, at St. George’s Hall, 
Langham-place. The general control of it is 
committed to Mr. Foss, the able stage-manager 
of ‘‘The Dramatic Students’” plays. Miss 
Alma Murray has kindly volunteered to take 
“Colombe,” and Mr. Outram ‘“‘ Valence.” Mr. 
Foss, who is a son of the late well-known bio- 
grapher of the English judges, will play 
Guibert; and Mr. Webster, Mr. Rudolf de 
Cordova, and other professionals and amateurs 
will complete the cast. The performance is a 
private one; no tickets will be on sale, but a 
few will be reserved for Browning students 
other than members and their friends, For 
these early application should be made to the 
hon. secretary, 29 Albert Hall Mansions, Ken- 
sington Gore, 8. W. 








MUSIC. 
CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERT. 


Tue first concert of the thirtieth series 
took place last Saturday afternoon. Mr. E. 
Prout’s symphony, no 3, in F (op. 22) was 
given under Mr. Manns’ direction. We 
noticed this clever work when produced at 
the Birmingham Festival in the month of 
August, and a second hearing strengthens our 
opinion. We spoke of it in very high terms, 
and are pleased to find ourselves in good com- 
pany. It is somewhat unusual in an analysis 
of a work to find any personal expression of 
opinion; but Sir George Grove, at the close of 
his remarks in the programme-book, does not 
hesitate to say: ‘‘I am bound to confess that 
the symphony has given me great pleasure both 
to analyse and to hear.” He probably refers 
to the Birmingham performance when he speaks 
of having heard it. The Palace performance 
must have given him still greater pleasure, for 
it was an unusually fine one. Mr. Manns seems 
to have spared no pains to give as faithful as 
possible a rendering of the composer’s inten- 
tions. At the close the composer was called to 
the platform and enthusiastically cheered. 

Beethoven’s pianoforte concerto in G was 
played by Miss Fanny Davies. This young 
lady is, we believe, a native of Birmingham, 
and has studied under Mr. C. Hallé and Mdme. 
Schumann. Her technique is most finished, and 
she interprets, besides, with rare intelligence 
and expression. Her touch is very delicate. 
She played the two interesting cadenzas written 
by Mdme. Schumann. In the first movement 
Miss Davies was perhaps, at times, a little too 
quiet and reserved, but in her rendering of the 
other movements there was no fault to find. 
We shall hope to hear her again during the 
season, Mr. Arthur Chappell will surely give 
us an opportunity at the Popular Concerts. 
At the close of the performance she received 
enthusiastic applause. Later in the afternoon 
she played, with success, short solos by Schu- 
mann and Graun. 

Malle. Pauline Cramer sang the ‘‘ Invocation 
to Hope” from Beethoven’s ‘‘ Fidelio,” and 


took part with Miss H. Arnim and Messrs. E. 
Lloyd, Hirwin Jones, and Mr. Thorndike, in 
the quintet from ‘‘ Die Meistersinger.” The 
lady has a fine voice, but either from indis- 
position, or possibly nervousness, certainly did 





not do herself full justice. The programme 
included an instrumental selection from ‘‘ Die 
Meistersinger’’ and Cherubini’s charmin 
overture to ‘‘ Lodoiska.” J. 8S. SHEDLOcK, 








MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Carols for Use in Church. By R. R. Chope, 
(Metzler and Novello.) In a valuable intro- 
duction, by the Rev. 8. Baring-Gould, an 
account is given of the origin of “cribs 
of Bethany” and of carols; also some curious 
details respecting the Mysteries of the middle 
ages, and the performances still to be wit- 
nessed in Belgium and Bohemia in connec- 
tion with the feast of the Epiphany. The 
writer, remarking how frequently carols were 
formerly accompanied by a sort of ‘‘ solemn 
sacred dance,” reminds us that religious dances 
were in vogue among the Romans and the 
Druids. He might surely also have mentioned 
the Jews. David, we are told, ‘‘ danced before 
the Lord with all his might.” Mr. Gould 
believes that the doctrine of the Incarnation may 
be brought home to simple minds more power- 
fully by carol than by sermon or hymn, and 
strongly advocates its adoption in churches, 
The Roman Catholic church, as he himself has 
shown, made this discovery long ago. The 
music has been edited by Mr. H. WS. Irons, late 
organist of Southwell Minster, and in the 
accomplishment of his task has shown taste 
and discretion. He has harmonised old 
melodies, and composed new carols, some, such 
as No. 36, very effective. Most of the music 
contributed by the Rev. R. F. Smith is exceed- 
ingly good—taking melodies and _ tasteful 
harmonies. There are some very old carols 
which will be found specially interesting. 
There are also useful notes in the index of 
lines, words, and music; but some might be 
shortened, and others omitted. For instance, 
we are told that No. 7 is the “author's special 
favourite ’’—not a matter of public interest. 
Again, such a note as ‘‘These telling words 
were expressly written for Mr. Brown’s ad- 
mirable carol”? would read better without the 
adjectives. 


Christmas Carols. Words by Mrs. Hernaman. 
Music by Mr. Alfred Redhead. Second Series. 
(Griffith, Farran & Co.) The melodies are 
simpler than those of the first series, and, as 
the carols are specially intended for children, 
more likely to please. The accompaniments, 
if not all that could be desired, show signs of 
improvement. 


Music. By H. C. Banister. Twelfth Edition. 
(Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, & Co.) There is 
no need to praise this little volume ; for years it 
has been the guide and friend of many a pupil 
and many a teacher. Its non-sectarian character 
has made it a universal favourite. We are not, 
therefore, under the necessity of pointing out 
its principal features and merits, but will say one 
word about the chief addition made in this, and 
also in the preceding edition. It consists of an 
appendix giving a résumé of the Day theory, 
which, as is well known, is the foundation on 
which Prof, Macfarren has built up his system 
of harmony. The number of examples given 
will be of great service to the student. Since 
the eleventh edition, a special exercise has been 
added on some of the progressions to which 
reference has been made. For the harmony 
examinations at the Royal Academy of Music, 
some knowledge of the Day theory is requisite ; 
these additions are, therefore, most welcome. 
There are, besides, many minor emendations 
which show how carefully the work has been 
revised. 

New High-School Music Reader. By Julius 
Eichberg. (Boston: Ginn & Co.) This book 
contains useful solfeggio exercises for alto and 
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soprano, and a numerous selection of songs in 
two, three, four, and five parts. Many of them 
are excellent, but we regret to see Beethoven’s 
op. 48, no. 4, a song for solo voice, arran, 

for four voices, with alterations in the har- 


monies. Mendelssohn’s “Es ist bestimmt,” 
Weber’s charming little Wiegenlied (op. 13, 
no. 2), and Schumann’s ‘‘Fréhlicher Land- 
mann’? are still more roughly handled, There 
are plenty of good part-songs, and there is no 
excuse for such monstrous disarrangements. 

J. S. SHEDLOCK, 








MUSIC NOTES. 


Mr. A. J. Extis read a paper by Mr. A. J. 
Hipkins on the Spinet, Harpsichord, and Clavi- 
chord, in the Music Room of the Inventions 
Exhibition last Wednesday evening. Mr. Hip- 
kins, who is an authority in these matters, gave 
many interesting details respecting the history, 
mechanism, and characteristics of the most im- 
portant of the group of keyed instruments that 
preceded the pianoforte. There were also 
musical illustrations. Mr. Hipkins played on 
a spinet some pieces by Byrd and Bull; on 
a double-keyed harpsichord, pieces by Purcell, 
Handel, and Scarlatti; and on the clavichord, 
the favourite instrument of J. 8. Bach, that 
master’s Prelude in C, the first of the 48, and 
the Fantasia Chromatica. 


READERS of Browning will be interested in a 
series of articles on the life and works of the 
Abbé Vogler (Abt. Vogler) by the Rev. J. H. 
Mee, Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, 
Oxford, which began in the Musical World of 
October 3. These articles will form a more 
complete record of the great extemporiser’s 
doings than has yet appeared either on the 
Continent or here. 


THE tomb of Victor Massé, the composer, 
has just been completed in the cemetery Mont- 
martre, after the design of his friend, Charles 
Garnier. It is composed of a granite urn 
upon a pedestal, ornamented with a lyre, 
a crown of roses, and branches of palm, in 
bronze. The only inscription is the name of the 
musician, with the date of his birth and death. 

Messrs. NOVELLO announce a series of 
oratorio concerts at St. James’s Hall, on 
the following dates: November 10, Decem- 
ber 1 and 22, February 2, March 2, and 
April 6. The principal works to be given are 
Mackenzie’s ‘‘ Rose of Sharon,” Gounod’s‘‘ Mors 
et Vita” and ‘“‘The Redemption”; Dvorak's 
“The Spectre’s Bride,” and ‘‘ Stabat Mater.” 
Liszt’s “St. Elizabeth” will be produced at 
the last concert, and the composer has accepted 
an invitation to be present. Mr. A. C. Mac- 
kenzie will be the conductor. 

Mr. DANNREUTHER announces a series of 
concerts at Orme Square, on the following 
dates: November 5 and 19, December 3 and 17. 
The programmes, besides many standard works, 
include a new pianoforte Trio by W. Weck- 
becker, Dr. C. H. H. Parry’s Quintet for strings 
(revised), and two new songs by Brahms. 

Messrs, BRINSMEAD announce a series of 

ymphony concerts at St. James’s Hall, on 
November 7 aud 21, December 5 and 19. The 
orchestra will be under the direction of Mr. G. 
Mount and Mr. W. Ganz. Mr. E. Prout’s Bir- 


mingham Symphony will be given at the first 
concert, 


_ HERR PELNIGER announces a series of interest- 
ing recitals of old violin and concerted string 
music at Steinway Hall, on October 27, Novem- 


ber 10 and 24. A harpsichord, as well as a 
plano, will be used. 


THE second season of the Hampstead popular 

concerts will commence on October 29. A 
Ting series is also announced to commence on 
anuary 21, 1886, 








TWO LEADING 
Illustrated Monthly Magazines, 


A NEw VOLUME commences with the NOVEMBER 
Part of 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Among the Contents are: 


GENERAL GRANT'S DESCRIPTION of the BATTLE of CHATTANOOGA. 
Being the Toird of the Series of Four Papers General Grant contributed 
to the ** War Series.” 

LIVING ENGLISH SCULPTORS. By EpMuND Goss, With Illus:rations 
of the Works of Joseph Edgar Boehm, Thomas Breck, A.R.A., Charles 
B. Birch, A.R.A., George Tiuworth, E. Onslow Ford, &c, 

A PHOTOGRAPHER'S VISIT to PETRA. By Epwakrp L. WILSON. With 
Iniroduction by THOMAS W. LUDLOW, and Illustrations of Mount Hor, 
the Khuzueb, the Altar of Baal, &c, 

JOHN BODEWIN'S TESTIMONY.—I. By Mary HALLOCK Footer. A 
Novel of Western Mining Life, by the Author of “ fhe Led Horse 
Claim,” 

DANGER AHEAD. By LYMAN ABBOTT. With a Full-page Engraving, 
by T. Johuson, of ** The Socialist,” from a Painting by Robert K: et ler. 

THE UNITED CHURCHES of the UNITED STATES. By Prof, CHARLES 
W. *HIELDS, Heing tne First of a Series of Papers by differeut Writers 
on “Christian Unity.” 

THE MYSTERY of WILHELM RUTTER, Ry HELEN Jackson (HA. H.). 


TYPICAL DOGS; Setters. Field Ethics and Training—The Gordon Setter 
—The American Setter—The Irish Setter—The Llowellin Setters—The 
Modera English Setter, 

A STORY of SEVEN DEVILS, By FRANK Ki, STOCKTON, 


ACLOUD onthe MOUNTAIN. By MarY HALLOCK Foote, Illustrated 
with a beautiful Frontispiece Picture, drawn by Author and engraved 


SS &e, &e. &e. 
Monthly, price Sixteenpence. 


The Full Prospectus for the Coming Volume is 
now ready. 








A NEw VOLUME commences with the NOVEMBER 
NUMBER of 
ST. 


NICHOLAS: 
A Magazine for Young Folks. 


Among the Contents are : 


LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY. Chap.1. By Mrs, Frances HODGSON 
BURNETT, 
(This, we understand, is the First Serial Story for Children that the 
distinguished Authoress of ‘ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s " has written.) 


UNCLE and AUNT. By SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


NEW BITS of TALK for YOUNG FOLKS.—I. Magic Clocks, Part I. 
HELEN JACKSON (H. H.). 


HOME-MADE CHRISTMAS GIFTS, 
three Illusirations by the Author. 


THE CANDY COUNTRY. Louisa M. ALCOTT. With Seven Illustrations 
by E, W. Kemble. 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED.—IV. Great Rome again, FRANK K. STOCK- 
TON. Four Illustrations by Joseph KR. t’eunell. 


TWO MIDDIES at EPHESUS, H. H. CLARK. 
BARTY’'S TURKEY. Sorat SWeTT, 


A NOVEMBER EVENING, CELIA THAXTER, 
Mary Hallock Foote. 


THE BROWNIES’ and the BICYCLES. PALMeR Cox. Illustrated, 
&e, &e. &e. 


Monthly, price One Shilling. 


The Full Prospectus for the Coming Volume is 
now ready. 


ST. NICHOLAS, The bound Volumes for 1885. 


THE TWELFTH YEAR OF ISSUE. 


ELLA 8. WELCH, With Thirty- 


With Frontispiece by 








In royal 8vo, cloth gilt, each 8s.; or the 2 vols. 16s, 
Edited by MARY MAPES DODGE. 
With Hundreds of Choice Original Illustrations, 
Either of the Volumes are sold separately. 
Part I. comprises NOVEMBER, 1881, to APRIL, 1885. 
Part II. comprises May, 1885, to OCTOBER, 1895. 





ST. NICHOLAS is now recognis:d as the most perfect emboJliment of 
Amusing, Iustructive, and Attractive Rea ling, as well as one of the most 
Beautiful Books that can be placed in the hands of Boys or Girls. 

Its wealth of Stories, Serial Stories, Short Stories, Fairy Stories, and 
pages of large-type Stories for the Little Ones ; the Hundreds of Pictures, 
s‘rious and comic; the charming Rhymes, Jingles and Poems, and its 
gen ral tone, alike recommend it every where. 


St. NICHOLAS for 1884-85 surpasses ia the number and beauty of its 
Original Illustrations all its previous efforts. Its continued and increasing 
sale is due to the great excellence of its production. It is everywhere 
acknowledged by the Press to be quite in advauce of all publications of its 
kind. 


Cases for Binding the Volumes can be had, price 2s. each. 





Lonpon: FREDERICK WARNE & CO., 
Bsprorp Srreet, STRAND. 





WARD & DOWNEY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


In 2 vols., ony 8vo, with an Etched Portrait of 
Richard III., and other Portraits and 
Illustrations, 30s. 


THE UNPOPULAR KING: the Life 


and_ Times of Richard Ill. By ALFRED 
O’LEGGE, F.C.H.8. 


“Richard LI. is oue of the most complex figures in history..... The 
mystery surrounding many of his acts, deepened by the lack of manuscript 
records of the time, has made him a surpassingly interesting personage.” 

St. James's Gazette. 








In 2 vols., large crown 8vo, with an Original Etching of 
Charles II., and Eleven other Portraits, 25s. 


ROYALTY RESTORED; or, London 
under CharlesII. By J. FITZGERALD MOLLOY. 
The World says:—“ Mr, J. Fitzgerald Molloy makes a remarkable ad- 
vance beyond his preceding works in style aad literary method. His book, 
which is the best, may vers well be the last on the subject. It ought not 
to be pleasant reading for a goo! many of our hereditary legislators, for it 
stirs -he med in the fountain whence their honours flo » mercil ssly, But 
it has much merit, apart from the retrospecti*e plain speaking about 
people who lived in habitual contempt of the laws of God and man, and 
enjoyment of all the world could give. Tha shrewdness, the cynicism, and 
the profound egotism of the Merry Monarch are dextervusly conveyed in 
this picture of him, aud the book is variously and vividly interesting.” 


VICTOR HUGO: hisLife and Work. 
By G. BARNETT SMITH. 6s. 


* Excellent.....Mr. Smith tells the story of a brilliant but chequered 
career in his easy manner and with sympathetic disorimination,”=-Tomes. 











THE NEW NOVELS. 
MIND, BODY, and ESTATE. By 


F. E. M. NOTLEY, Author of* Olive Varcoe,” &c, 
3 vols. [ This day. 


WHERE TEMPESTS BLOW. By 


M. W. PAXTON, Author of “Miss Elvester’s 
Girls,” &c. 3 vols. 


LESS than KIN. By J. E. Panton, 


Author of “ Jane Caldecott,” &c. 1 vol. 


IN SIGHT of LAND. By Lady 
DUFFUS HARDY. 3 vols. 


**\ thoroughly pleasant book ; and not only a pleasant book, but a very 
able book, well constructed, full of five, v gorous characterisation and 
admirable descriptioa.’—Academy. 


AS in a LOOKING-GLASS. By 
F. C. PHILIPS. 2 vols. 


** In every sense a most attractive aod remarkable novel.’ —Life. 
“A really remarkable story..... It is at once a powerful tragedy, a pott- 
folio of character sketches, aad a diorama of suciety scones." —G@ obe. 


THE SACRED NUGGET, By BL. 
FARJEON. Second Edition. 3 vols. 


* A story full of such touching passages as might well have come from 
the pen of the great American writer just mentioned [Bret Harte), and as 
ingeuiously conceived as one of Wilkie Collins's tortuous plots.” 

Daily Telegraph. 


A PRINCE of DARKNESS. 
By FLORENCE WARDEN, Author of “The 
House on the Marsh,” &c. 3 vols. 


** Undeniably clever. The secret is extremely w.l! kept, ind the dis- 
covery of the myste:ious Mr. Beresford’s identity deserves tu rank with the 
unmasking of Godfrey Ablewhite at the end of Mr. Wilkie Collius's * Moon 
stone’ "—Saturday Review. 


Next week, a NEW STORY for BOYS, entitled 


THE NEW RIVER: a Romance of 


the Days of Hugh Myddelton. By the AUTHOR 
of “THE HOVELLERS of DEAL,” &c. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF THE 
POPULAR NOVEL, 


A MAIDEN ALL FORLORN. By 


the AUTHOR of “PHYLLIS,” “MOLLY 
BAWN,” &c. 3s. 6d { This day. 








A CATECHISM of POLITICS for 
the USE of the NEW ELECTORATE. By FRED- 
ERICK A. HOFFMANN, Author ot “Stray Leaves 
from Gladstone’s Diary,’ &c. Cloth, 1s. 

* An excellent little book..... May be warmly commended,” 
Morning Post. _ 


Pictorial wrapper, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
AN ENTIRELY ORIGINAL STORY. 
HUNTED DOWN. By Max Hillary, 


Author of ‘Once for All,” &c. 


“ An intensely interesting little story." —People's Journal. 





Lonpon: WARD & DOWNEY, 
12, Yorx Srreet, Covent GARDEN. 
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BY CHARLES GIBBON 








GARVO 


By CHARLES 


At all Libraries, in 3 vols., price 31s. 6d. 
A Romance of Powerful and 
Unflagging Interest. 


GIBBON, 


CK 





Author of “ Heart’s Delight,” “By Mead and Stream,” “The Golden Shaft,” “For Lack of Gold,” &., &e. 


London: J. & BR. MAXWELL, Milton House, St. Bride-street, Ludgate-circus, and Shoe-lane, Fleet-street, E.C. 


CHARLES GIBBO 


’ 
J. & R. MAXWELL’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

A NEW NOVEL BY A NEW AUTHOR. 
In 1 vol.; at all Libraries; price 10s. 6d., extra cl. (post 6d.) 
HIS GOOD ANGEL. By Arthur Ready. 
A well-constructed Society novel of an interesting 
character, dealing with the vicissitudes of sporting 

and fashionable lite in town and couutry. 


CHEAP EDITION of MES LOVETT CAMERON’S 
YOVELS. 
Price 2s., bds.; 2s. 6d., cl.; 3s. 6d., half-mor, (post 4d.). 


PURE GOLD. By Mrs. Lovett Cameron, | 
Author of * Vera Nevill,” “ Worth Winning,” &c. 


* A singularly attractive and well-told tale,"—JMorning Post. 


A NEW SOCIETY NOVEL BY A NEW AUTHOR. 

In1vol.; price 2s. bds., 2s. 6d. cl., 38.6d.half-mor. (post 4d. ) 

PAUL STERNE. By Cicely Powell. 
A story concerned with an interesting study of 
human nature in the German Fatherland, and the 
ill-effects of a loveless mariage de convenance. 

A STORY OF LOVE AND CONSPIRACY. 
Price 1s., paper covers; 1s. 6d., cloth limp (postage 2d.) 
DAMAGES. By Vincent M. Holt 

**A remarkable story of love thwarted by social prejudice, and dameges 
obtained by conspiracy.” 


| A WIG AND GOWN STORY. 
Price 2s., picture boards; 2s, 6d., cloth (post 4d.). 
CALLED to the BAR. By Bracebridge | 


HEMYNG, Middle Temple, Author of ‘The 
Stockbroker’s Wife,” &c., &c. 











THE VERY CREAM OF AMERICAN 
AMUSEMENT. 


Price 2s., bds.; 2s. 6d., cl.; 3s, 6d., half-mor. (post 4d.). 
PIKE COUNTY FOLKS. Comically and 
Plenteously Illustrated. 


A POPULAR BURLESQUE CRICKET “GUYED” 
cO 22° 


Pi ice 6d., paper covers; 1s., cl. limp, Illustrated (post 3d.) 


CRICKETERS GUYED for 1886. 
For Cricketers, Members ot Cricket Clubs, and 
everybody interested in Cricket. By W. SAP'TE, 
Jun, With Llustrations. 

A clever and interesting brochure in burlesque style on the cricket of the 
present day. Should be sead by ail cricketers and admizers of the game, 

‘Jhe most popular handbook for all classes, 


London: J.& R, MAXWELL, 33 & 35, St. Bride-street, 
Ludgate Circus; and 13, 14, & 15, Shoe Lane, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 
And at all Libraries, Bookstalls, Booksellers, &¢c. 





Just published, crown 8yo, vellum, 148 pp., 4s. 6d. 


UNDERCURRENT and AFTER-GLOW : 


an Elegy of England. By MAUKICE AKDEN. 

* New and crigival poetic power.” — Guardian, 

* Philosophy im, reguated with poetic fecling."—Literary World. 
London: G. BELL & SONS, York-street, Covent-garden. 


AND AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





N’S NEW 


NOVEL 


—— 








NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 





BY TWO NEW WRITERS. 


ARNOLD ROBOUR. 
By MARTIN COMBE and DUNCAN LISLE. 
8 vols., crown 8vo. (Immediately. 





BY H. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS. 


WHAT IS A GIRL TO DO? 
By H. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS. 
8 vols., crown 8vo. [Neat week. 


BY JEAN MIDDLEMASS. 








A GIRL IN A THOUSAND. 
By JEAN MIDDLEMASS, 
Author of “Dandy,” “ Broadcloth and Sackcloth,” &c. 
2 vols., crown 8vo, 


BY WILLIAM RAABE. 


THE HUNGER-PASTOR. 
By WILLIAM RAABE, 
Trarslated from the German by ARNOLD. 
2 vols., crown 8vo. 


Lonpon: CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, 
HENRIETTA STREET, W.C. 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER 
OF THE 
THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


Will be published with the DECEMBER Magazine. Trice 1s, 


The Number will contain nearly 100 Pictures, by Leading Artists, illus- 
trating Siories and Essays by well-known Writers, 


THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


For NOVEMBER, 1885, price SIXPENCE, contains— 
. LADY SARAH BUNBURY, After Sir JOSHUA REYNOLDS, 
Il, AN ADVENTURE in AFGHANISTAN, By M, LAING MEASON, 
Ill, NEWCASTLE-on-TYNE: Old Bits in a New City. By (Rh. J. 
CHARLETON, Illustrated by K. Jobling. 
1V, LONDON COMMONS. Part Il, By ROBERT HUNTER. Illustrated 
by Clough Bromley. 
Vv. ALCOMBE’S CHANCE, By FREDERICK BOYLE, 
Vi, CHEBSE FARMING. at CHESTER. By A, RiMMER. Illustrated. 
Vil, LOVE and FANTASY, By C. MILNgE, 
VIII, AUNT RACHEL, (Continued) By D, CHRisTiz MuRRarY, 
London: MACMILLAN & Co, 











_ 





A NEW POEM. By Lord TENNYSON. 
mililan’s Magazine for November. 


See Mac- 











Clifton: J. BAKER & SON. 


Now ready, Part IIL., Vol. XLVIIL, SEPTEMBER, 1885, price 5s. 





STATISTICAL SOCIETY SUOURNAL | 


CONTENTs, 
REPORT of the COUD CILto the FIFTY-FIRST ANNIVERSARY MEETING 


of the STATISTICAL SOCIETY, held om June 23, 1585, aud the | 


Lrocecdings thereat, 

THE eo of LONDON, 1801-81. By R. PRIcE-WILLIAMS, Esq., 

nst.C.b. 

RECENT LEGISLATION and ECONOMIC SCIENCE (The Newmarch 
Mamorial Essay). By WiLLiAM WATT, Esq. 

MISCELLANEA 31. Wine Production in France.—2. The Twenty-eighth 
Jujand Re venue ap oe Ry The Foreign Trade of the United enon 
—4. The Society's Juvilee Meeting. —5. Quarterly Report of Additions 
to the Library. 

Londyn ; EDWARD STANFORD, 55, Charing Cross, $.W. 


i'MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 313, for NOVEMBER, price le., contains 

I, VASTNESS. By Lord TENNYSON. 

Il. CULTURE and SCIENCE. By E. A. SONNENSCHEIN. 
ILL, AUSTRIA’S POLICY in the EAST. 
1V. ON CLASSIC GROUND. 

V. THE LEPRESSION of “ ENGLISH.” By W. BAPTISTE SCOONES. 
VI. SOME AMERICAN NOTES. 
| VII. GOUVERNEUR MORRIS and the FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
| VIII. MRS, DYMOND. Chapters XXXIL—XXXV. By Mrs. RiTcHE 

(Miss THACKERAY), 
IX, AN INDLAN VILLAGE, 
London :;MACMILLAN]& Co, 





Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 2s., post free. 


THE CONFLICT of OLIGARCHY and 
DEMOORACY, By J. ALLANSON PICTON, 


ConTENTs: The Origin and Growth of the English 
Oligarchy.—Causes and Hindrances of Reform.—The 
Relation of Political Reform to Social Progress.— Ihe 
Land Monopoly.—The Distribution of Wealth.—Demo- 
cratic Morals. 

“* The book deserves the widest possible circulation. 
It may be read with advantage alike by the timid Con- 
servative and by the eager Radical.””— Weekly Limes. 


Third Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 1s. 6d., post free, 


LESSONS from the RISE and FALL of 
the ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH. By J. 
ALLANSON PICTON, M.A., M.P. 


ConTENTS: Introductory.—Treason and Loyalty.— 
The Limits cf Moral Force.—The Limits of Physical 
Foree.—The Sources of Popular Enthusiasm.— Ke- 
publicanism: Form and Substance.” 

The Echo says :—“ There is no writer now living who 
knows the Commonwealth period so well, or who is so 
far qualitied to draw lessons trom it for our own times, 
His little book is full of thought and noble teaching. 
It may be commended as a work of solid value and 
great political usefulness.” 


PEOPLE’S EDITION.—Price 6d., with PORTRAIT 
(Special terms for quantities.) 


JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir by E. A.V., 
with two Essays by MAZZINI: “ THOUGHTS on 
DEMOCRACY” ani “THE DUTIES of MAN.” 


“We earnestly commend it, especially to young 
readers, and trust it may have the large circulation it 
deserves. The life of this good man and noble patriot 
is stimulating and instructive, and his essays worthy of 
earnest consideration.” —Nonconformist and Independent. 


Lonpon: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
21, CASTLE STREET, HOLBORN; and all Booksellers. 





Adopted by the School Board for London. 


Now ready, price 7s. 6d. the Set of Twelve Copies in 4 
Wrapper, size 23 by 33; Mounted on Twelve Boards, 
7s. Gd, extra; or on Six Boards, both sides, 4s, 6d. extra. 


ColouredFreehand Drawing Copies 
FOR CLASS TEACHING. 


1, FROM EGYPTIAN ORNAMENT. 
2. FxOM JAPANESE ORNAMENT. 
FROM GREEK ORNAMENT. 
FROM PERSIAN ORNAMENT. 
RENAISSANCE ORNAMENT. 


FROM ITALIAN ORNAMENT. 
11. FROM CHINESE ORNAMENT. 
12, FROM MEDIAEVAL ORNAMENT. 


SSPen ores 
& 
— 
< 
ba} 
+ 


These copics are ADAPTED from specimens of .various 
styles of ornament, and are specially suitable for class- 
teaching. THE COLOUR makes the copy attractive to 
children, enables them to distinguish the form more readily, 
and induces a habit, so useful to draughtsmen, of looking 
at and comparing masses or spaces instead of simply ob- 
serving outlines. It is not intended that the colour should 
be copied by the children, though, when possible, the 
teacher will find it useful to allow this practice as a reward 
for careful drawing. 


London: 








ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD,27, Chancery-lane, W.C- 
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Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s., post free. 
STUDIES in PHYSICAL SCIENCE. By 
W,J. MILLAR, C.E., Secretary to the Institution 


of ‘Engineers and Shi builders i in Scotland, Author 
of “‘ Principles of Mechanics,’ &c. 





Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 2s. 6d., post free. 


EDWARD III. and Other Poems, Ballads, 
&c. By YORK WEST. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 2s., post free. 
MIND and BRAIN. By Edwin Dean, 
M.D., LL.D. Section I. The Physiological Argu- 
ment. Section II. The Psychological Argument, 
Lonpon: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
4, ( CasTLE STREET, ‘HOLBORN ; and all Booksellers. 





pZEN IX FIRE OFFICE, Lomsarp Street 


aad CHARING CROSS, LOUNDON.—Established 1783, 
es against Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in all parts of the 
world. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liberality. 
WILLIAM C, MACDONALD, 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, } Joint Secretaries. 





QUPERIOR SECONDHAND FURNI- 


TURE,—SPILLMAN and CO.’S celebrated old-established FURNISH- 
ING WAREHOUSES, 14 and 4, Newcastle-street, Strand, contain the 
largest assortment in old marqueterie, antique oak, elegant inlaid Sheraton, 
Chippendsle, Adams, and newest sty es by Gillow aud others, large hand- 
some tideboards, dining tab'es, bookcases, cabinets, w. ardroves, and bed- 
room suites at considerably below their original cost, renovated and seut 
home equal to new; also office furniture and Turkey carpets. The very 
best value offered. c smpari sous invited, Shippers ie supplied. 





Authors advised wiin as to Printing and 
Publishing. Estimates of Cost of Printing and 
Binding. 

Books produced at a fixed 


for Publishing. _ 


ALEXANDER & “SHEPHE ARD, 
Publishers, Printers, and Binders, 


21, CastLe Srrert, Hornory, anv 27, CHANceERY | 


Lams, Lonpon. 


108,000 ACCIDENTS. 
FOR WHICH 
TWO MILLIONS 
HAVE BEEN PAID AS 


COMPENSATION 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


64, CORNHILL. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


Paid*up and Invested Funds, £260,000, Premium Income, £235,000. 
CHAIRMAN .. of ..» HARVIE M. FARQUHAR, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 
West-END OFFICE—8, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, CHARING CRO: 8, 
or at the 
HEAD OFFICE—64, CORNHILL, LONDON, EC 
WILtiaw J, ViaN, er 


prica for, 
Printing, Paper, and Binding, and Terms arranged | 


GOLD PEN, 


WITH DIAMOND POINT. 
Anti-corrosive— Flexible —Durable—Adapting itself 
to any Handwriting. 

Price 6d. each; post-free, 7d, 
| With White Metal Pocket-Holder, complete - - - Is. 
Or, with Mordan’s Best Silver Pocket-Holders— 





Fluted Pattern,complete- - - - - ~- 65s.6d. 
| Engine-turned Pattern, complete - - - - 6s. 6d. 
| Fluted Pattern, Telescopic - = = «= +108. 6d. 


Other Patterns in great variety. 





ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD 
27, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 





ESTABLISHED 1851, 


IRKBECK BANK. 


Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, 


P bee per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on 
jemand 


TWO. per CENT INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS ca'cu'ated on 
the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below £50. 


The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of Charge, the Custody of 
Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and Vaiuavles; the collection ot mi) s 
of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and ene ofStochs, 
Shares and Annuities, Letters of Credit aud Circular Notes issued. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post-free, on 


application. FRANCIS KAVENSCROFT, Manaser, 


FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
| THROUGHOUT 


MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM 


Tae origina’, best, and most Liberal, 
FOUNDED A.D 1568, 
Cash prices. mo extra charge for time, ven 
Iulustrated Fried Ostaloges. with tull particulers of terms, post-free 


| F, MOEDER, 
218, 249, 250, Tottenham-court-road, and |, 20, an’ 2), Morwell-street,W. 
"Established 1262. 


To ER R. H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
auenanad & CO’S OWN SAUCE, 


Sours, , PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 
OTTED MEATS & YORK &GAMK Piks. 


Also : 
J{SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA. 
(TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and othe 
SPECIALITIES tor “INVALIDS. _ 








| 
| ~ CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 
| SOLE ADDRESS— 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
| MAYFAIR, W. 


FISHERS GLADSTONE BAG. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE, 


8. FISHER, 
TWENTY-TWO 


188, STRAN D. 
PRIZE MEDALS, 


FAY’S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA. 


Prepared by a new and special scientific process securing extreme 
Solubility, and developing the finest flavour of the Cocoa. 


PURE—EASILY 


DIGESTED—ECONOMICAL. 


From Sir CHARLES A. CAMERON, M.D., President of the Royal College of Surgeons, Ivel land, &e. 


“T have formed a high opinion of its dietetic value. 


forms a beverage 
organs are weak 


I have never tasted Cocoa that I like ro well. It 


a both in flavour and odour. It is especially adapted to those whose digestive 


J. J.8. FRY & SONS, Bristol, London, and Sydney, N. 3. W. 





Dt DUNBAR'’S ALKARAM —or, 

ANTI-CATARRH SMELLING BOTTLE— 
the only cure for Hayfever and Colds by Inhalation. 
Of all Chemists, 2s. 9d. a bottle. Recommended by 


the first Physicians and the Medical Papers. 


ALKARAM. 











THEATRES. 


DELPHI THEATRE. 


Sole Proprietors and Managers, Messrs, A. & 5. GATTI. 
TO-NIGHT (Saturday, October 24), will be revived DION BOUCICAULT'S 
celebrated Drama, THE COLLEEN BAWN, 
Messrs. Charles Sullivan, Beveridze, Chamberlain, Craufo:d, Lyndal, &c. 
Mesdames Mary Rorke. Carter, Millw: ard, &¢ 
New scenery by Bruce Smith. 
_ Preceded, at 7.15, , by a Farce, 


La hl 
AVENUE THEATRE. 
“ Under the direction of Mr. ALEX. HENDERSON, 
Every evening, the enormously successful Comic Opera, 
ALKA, 
composed by CHASSAIGNE, written and produced by H. B. FARNIE, 
Supported by Mesdames Violet Cameron, Eva Sothern, Ada Vere, Clara 


Graham, and Wadman ; Messrs. C, Hayden Coffin, k, J, Lounen, sam 
w iikinson, and Lytton Grey, 











OURT THEATRE. 


Lessees and Managers, Mr. Joun CLAYTON and Mr. ARTHUR Cxctt., 
Every evening, at 8,30, an original Farce, in three acts, by A. W. PINERO, 
entitled THE MAGISTRATE. 
Preceded, at 8, 
eee TWENTY MINUTES UNDE R AN Uv MBRE LLA, | 


pDkuURY LANE THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 
Every evening, at 7.45, the new Drama, by Messrs, UENRY PETTITT and 
AUGUSTUS HARRIS, entitled 
ILUMAN NATURE, 
Messrs. Neville, Grahame, Clynds, Nicholls, Thorne, Leathes 
Yates, Morgan, Inch, &c.; Mesdames Bateman, Ormsby, 
N‘Neill, Claremont, Barry, &e. 


yy a yy 
ALET Y rUEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr, JOUN HOLLINGSHEAD, 
Every evening, at 7.30, Comedy, 
ESTRANGED, 


. Lyons, 
Illingtoa, 


At 9.45, Burlesque, 
THe VICAR OF WIDEAWAKEFIELD, 


_Mr. Arthur Ke verte, 
’ " 
(RAND THEATRE, 
J ISLINGTON, 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. CHARLES WILMOT. 

To-night, at 8.15, Mrs. WELDON will sust.in the part of HESTER STAN. 
HOVE (her first appearance as av actress) in the new Lunacy Law Drame, 
entitled NUT ALONE. 

Vreeeded, at 7,30, by a Farce, 


HAXMARKET THEATRE. 
Lessees and Managers, Mr. RUSSELL and Mr. BASHFORD. 
Every evening, at 8, DARK “4 Ais 
M —_ Cc, ong H. Beer »ohm-Tree, Berrymore, R. Pateman, I. B, Dur 


ham, Mw , Forbes Diwsen, West, and Wiater ; Mesdames Lydia 
Foo rte, liste n f. ray th, and Miss Lingar 1, 


HE R M A JESTY’S THEATRE, 
a a" Management of Mr. C, H, MAWTREY, 


SECRET SERVICE, 
Mr. Hermann Vezin, Mr. Frank Archer, Mr. Arthur Dacre, Mr, William 
Herbert, Mr. F. W. Irish, aud Miss Cissy Geahame, 
Followed at 9.30, b EXCELSIOR, 
Complete Ituian Company and Miss Kite Vaughan, 


NOVELTY THE ATRE, 


GREAT § EEN STREET, 
Lessec, Mr. WILLIE EDouIN, 
Under the Manegement of Ww ILLIE LDOUIN and LIONEL Broveu, 
Every evening, at 8.30, a new Japanese Burlesque Drama, by LaRRy 
PAULTON and MOSTYN 1EDDE, iy ed 
THE JAPS, 
Precedcd, at 7.45, by a new Donati Comedy, by T. EDGAR PEMBERTON, 
entitled YEOMAN’S SERVIC 
Business Man ~ r, Mr, WiILtt neo GREET, 


LYMPIC THEATRE. 


TO-NIGHT, a new and or'ginal Drama of English Life in a Prologue, 
four acts, and ten tableaux, written by NOBeRT BUCHANAN aud Mes 
HARRIETT JAY, entitled ALONE IN LONDON, 

Messrs. Herbert Standing, Daltou Somers, Desmond, Gilbert Farquhar, 
Percy Bell, J. Tresabar, Leonard Hovne 5 M sad ame $ Harriet Jay, Marsden, 
Juliet Anderson, Palmer, Any Roselle 


PDRINCE’S TUEATRE. 


Sole Proprictor and Manager, Mr. EDGAR Bruck. 
Every evening, at 9, the Farcical Play, ~y Messrs, K, UC, CARTON and 
CECIL RALEIGH, c ed THE GREAT PINK PEAKL, 
Preceded, «#1 7.30, by Tile CASTING VOT, 
Messrs. Edgar Bruce, Marius, Groves, Denison, Caffrey, Harcourt, 
Girardot, Cautley, Parry, Bowland, Trail; Mesdames Compion, Florence 
Jecks, Goldney, Brooke, Dacre, 


,’ ‘ LZ hl A] 
PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. WILSON BARRETT, 
Every evening, at 8, a new I’liy, in four acts (\4 scenes), by HeNnY A, 
JONES and WILSON BARKETT, eutitled 
HOODMAN BLIND. 
Produced under the sole direction of Mr. Wilson Barrett. 
Business Manager, Mr, J. Ul. Coube, 


TRAND THEAT 


Sole eine oun Manageress, Mrs. SWANBOROUGH, 
Lvery evening, 


RE. 


‘ou R AMERICAN COUSIN 
Messrs. Lytton Soth ra, Teesdale, C. Clarke, H. Crouch, R 
Ko bsay, Macnamara, Wilfred, Joum 5. Clurke; 
Arnold, Hudspeth, &e 
Preceded, ut 73", by 


Purder, 
Mescsames Bucksiom, 


THE MARRIED RAK#, 


‘ ’ S yy . ge » 
POOLE THKRATRE, 
Bole Lessee ho Manager, Mr J. i. TOOLe. 

Under the direction of Mr. wieesae buck acd 4 
Miss EWEKETTA LAWKENC 
Every evening, at 8.45, a se Farcical Comedy, entitled 
ON 'CHANGE, 
Preceded, at 7.49, by a Farce | 





AUDEVILLE THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. THOMAS THORNE, 
Every evening, at 9, the successful Farcical Comedy, 
LUOSE TILES, 

by J. P, Hurst, in which Messrs, Thomas thorne, E. W. Gardiner, E M, 
Kobson, F. Grove, J. Wheatman, and W, Lestocq ; Mesdames Sophie Larkin, 
Kate Phillips, M, A, Giffard, L, Peach, and Kate Korke will appear. 

Preceded, at 8, for the first time, by a new Comedy Drama, iu onc act by 
J, P. HURST, entitled NEARLY SEVEKED 


| 
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NEW BOOKS. 


DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Shortly, price 21s. 


WINDSOR. By the Rev. W. J. Loftie. With Twelve Plates and | 


numerous Vignettes. Imp. 4to, cloth, gilt edges. i 
*.* Also a Large-Paper Edition, with Proof of the Plates. Price £4 4s. 


Shortly, price 16s. 


ISIS and THAMESIS: Hours at Oxford and Below. By Professor | 


A.J.CHURCH. With Etchings and Vignettes. : 
*,.* Also a Large-Paper Edition, with Proof of the Plates. Price £2 2s. 


In December. 


THE PORTFOLIO VOLUME for 1885. With very numerous 


Plates and Vignettes. Price 35s., cloth, gilt edges; or 42s., half-morocco. 


Shortly, price 5s. 
REYNOLDS and GAINSBOROUGH. By W.M.Conway. With 


Sixteen Illustrations. 
Shortly, price 5s. 


A BRIEF HISTORY of NAPOLEON I. 
With Portrait. 


By Professor Seeley. 


Shortly, price 5s. 


WITH the KING at OXFORD: a Story of the Great Rebellion. | 


By Professor A. J. CHURCH. With Coloured Illustrations. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
“ Stories of ancient times which have endeared the name of the writer to boy 


readers.”’— Daily News. 
ROMAN LIFE in the DAYS of | STORIES from LIVY. 5s. 

CICERO. 5s. THE STORY of the LAST DAYS of 
STORIES from HOMER. 52. JERUSALEM. 33s. 61. 
STORIES from the GREEK TRAGE- 

oo ai LUCIAN. 3s. 6d. 


STORIES from VIRGIL, 5s. HEROES and KINGS. 1s. 6d. 


STORIES of the EAST from HERO- 
DOTUS. 5s. 


TheSTORY of the PERSIAN WAR. 5s. 
Shortly, price 5s. 


a Tale of the Two Roses. 5s. 


BORDER LANCES. By the Author of “Belt and Spur.” with 


Coloured Illustrations.’ 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
BELT and SPUR. 5s. TAK CITY inthe SEA. 5s. 
STORIES of the ITALIAN PAINTERS. 5s. 
NEW BOOK BY MRS. CAREY BROCK. 
Shortly, price 5s. ; ; 
CHURCH ECHOES: a Tale illustrative of the Daily Service of 
the =e. By Mrs. CAREY BROCK, Author of ‘‘ Sunday Echoes in Week- 
day Hours.’ 


SUNDAY ECHOES in WEEK-DAY HOURS. A Series of Illus- 

trative Tales, 8 vols., 5s. each. 
' Shortly, price 5s. ’ 

A CRIPPLED ROBIN: aStory. By M. E. Winchester, Author of 

“A Nest of Sparrows.” 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

A CITY VIOLET. 5s. 
A NEST of SPARROWS. 5s. A CABIN on the BEACH. 5s. 
UNDER the SHIELD, 5s. A WAYSIDE SNOWDROP. 3s. 64. 


A CHEAP EDITION OF ; 
AMYOT BROUGH. By E. Vincent Briton. 1 Vol. price 5s. 


* A beautiful historical novel. . . Butan ane review is here impcessible 
We can only urge all who love to read of peaceful hearts and stirring camps, of 


maiden modesty and manly valour, to review ‘ Awyot Brough’ for themselves, ‘ 
Academy. 


‘“*Many are the pretty, touching, entertaining scenes and situations; highly 


interesting and ably delineated are some of the characters,”—St. Jaines’s Gaartte. 
* Delightful f10m the first page to the last.””— Scotsman. 
Shortly, price 5s. 
CHAPTERS on FLOWERS. 
Edition. With Sixteen Coloured Ilustrations. 
Just published, Tenth Th45usand, 
«The most wonderful shillings worth that modern literature has to offer.””— Daily Neus. 


A CANTERBURY PILGRIMAGE. Ridden, Written, and Illus- 
trated by JOSEPH and ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. 


** The letterpress is bright and pleasant. The i)lustrations are very good indeed.” | 


St. James’s Gazette. 
‘Not only the most attractive shilling book that has appeared for many a day, 
but also the cheapest.”—Cambridge Chronicle. 


Just published. z , 
PAUL the APOSTLE: a Poem. By Joseph Bevan Braithwaite. 
Price 3s. 6d., cloth. 
Just published. 


THOUGHTS on CHRISTIAN SANCTITY. By the Rev. H.C. G. 
MOULE, M.A., Principal of Ridley Hall, Cambridge. Price 1s., cloth. 
**A most attractive little pocket volume, which cannot fail to be of much value. 


The practical character of the work is not its least recommendation.” 
Cambridge Review. 


Lonpon: SEELEY & CO., Essex Srreet, Srrand (Late or 54, Freer Srreer). 


A TRAVELLER’S TRUE TALE from | 


The CHANTRY PRIEST of BARNET: | 


| 
| 
| LANCASHIRE. By Leo H. Grindon. 


By Charlotte Elizabeth. A New 


FINE-ART BOOKS. 


LANDSCAPE. By Philip Gilbert Hamerton, Author of “Etching 


and Etchers,” ‘‘The Graphic Arts,” &c. Columbier 8vo, with Fifty Ilustra- 
tions. Five Guineas; Large Paper Copies, with Proofs of the Engravings, 
Ten Guineas. 

‘The superb volume before us may be said to represent, so far as this country is 


concerned, illustration, decoration, typography, and taste in binding at their best, 
| employed on a work devoted to the fine arts exclusivelv.””— Athenaeum. 


“Not the least ampovenns feature in the book is the number of most interesting 
engravings of various kinds freely interspersed among its pages, as if there were the 


least chance of Mr. Hamerton’s good writing not being enough to charm us.’ 
Spectator. 


'THE GRAPHIC ARTS: a Treatise on the Varieties of Drawing, 


Painting, and Engraving. With Fifty-four Illustrations. 
“This massive and authoritative treatise on the technical part of almost every 
branch of fine art......It is the masterpiece of Mr. Hamerton......A beautiful work of 


lasting value.””—Saturday Review. 


PARIS in the OLD and PRESENT TIMES; with especial reference 
to Changes in its Architecture and Topography. By P. G. HAMERTON. 
With Twelve Etchings and numerous Vignettes. Cloth, gilt edges, £1 1s.; 
Large Paper Copies, vellum, £4 4s. 

** Mr. Hamerton writes of Paris as if he loved and admiredit. . . . There is not 

a dull or tedious paragraph in the volume. The illustrations are abundant, all of the 

best.”—Saturday Review. 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON, from the Earliest Times to the Death of 


Shakespeare. BySIDNEY L. LEE. With Fourteen Copper Plates and Thirty 
Vignettes by E. Hull. Cloth, gilt edges, price £1 1s. arge Paper Copies, 
vellum, price £4 4s, 

** Containing good sketches of urban and suburban life during the period. The 


illustrations are firmly drawn, clear, and good. On the whole the book is excellent.” 
Athenaeum. 


** Thoroughly good in every way.”’—Guardian. 


AN ENGLISH VERSION of the ECLOGUES of VIRGIL. By 
the late SAMUEL PALMER. With Illustrations by the Author. Fourteen 
Copper Plates. Price 2is. 

**One of the most beautiful books of the season.’’—Saturday Review. 


ETCHINGS in BELGIUM. Thirty Plates. By Ernest George. 


New Edition. On hand-made paper, imp. 4to, price £1 1s. 


| ** A book to be loved and prized by all to whom art is dear.”’—Standard. 


‘OXFORD. Chapters by A. Lang. With Ten Etchings by A. 


Brunet-Debaines, A. Toussaint, and R. Kent Thomas, and several Vignettes. 


| Price £1 1s. 


CAMBRIDGE. By J. W. Clark, M.A. With Twelve Etchings and 


numerous Vignettes by A. Brunet-Debaines and H. Toussaint. Price £1 1s. 
With Fourteen Etchings 


and numerous Vignettes. Price £1 1s.; Large Paper Copies, with Proofs of the 


| Plates, £3 3s. 


* Cannot fail to delight those who admire good artistic work.” —Liverpool Dxily Post. 


CHIRPS with the CHICKS. 2s. 6d. | THE RUINED ABBEYS of YORKSHIRE. By W. Chambers 


| LEFROY. With Twelve Etchings and numerous Vignettes. Price £1 1s. 
} “A very charming volume.”—Leeds Mercury. 


THE ITCHEN VALLEY from TICHBORNE to SOUTHAMPTON. 
Twenty-two Etchings by HEYWOOD SUMNER. Price £1 11s. 6d, 


THE AVON from NASEBY to TEWKESBURY. Twenty-one 
Etchings by HEYWOOD SUMNER. Price £1 11s, 6d.; Large Paper Copies, 
with Proofs of the Plates, price £5 5s. 


SCHOOLS of MODERN ART in GERMANY. By J. Beavington 
ATKINSON. With Fifteen Etchings and numerous Woodcuts. Price 
£1 11s. 6d.; Large Paper Copies, with Plates on India Paper, price £3 3s. 


** In every respect worthy of its subject.”—Athenacum. 


THE ABBEY CHURCH of ST. ALBANS. By J. W. Comyns Carr. 
Illustrated with Five Etchings by Ernest George and E. Kent Tnomas, and 
many smaller Illustrations. Price 18s. 

‘A bright comprehensive history of the Abbey, with beautiful etchings and many 
woodcuts.’’— Athenaeum. 


EDINBURGH. Etchings from Drawings by S. Bough, R.S.A., and 
W. E LOCKHART. R.S.A. Vignettes by Hector Chalmers. Text by 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Price 18s. 


FRENCH ARTISTS of the PRESENT DAY. Twelve Facsimile 
Engravings after Pictures. With Notices of the Painters by RENE MENARD. 
Large 4to, price £1 1s., cloth, gilt edges. 


LIFE of ALBERT DURER. By Mrs. Charles Heaton. New 
Edition. With Portrait and Sixteen Illustrations, price 10s, 6d. 
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